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A Happy New Year. 


OU cannot ride in the clouds like gay ‘Master’ 1895” in the picture, 
but there are plenty of good roads near your home where you caxz 
ride, and the most satisfactory wheel for you to ride in 1895 will be a 


Crescent — 


Newest Designs — Strictly High-Grade. 
Perfect in Every Detail—Tully Guaranteed. 


’ 
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“sat $75. 00 Ni" $50.09 «Bx $4900 


You can pay more money but You cannot buy better Bicyles. 
CRESCENT buyers get their money's worth. 4 








WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, féw‘York. 


THE YOUTHS CORP ANUS. 
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THE NEW IDEAL INTERLINING FOR 














Costumes, Garments, 
Skirts, Comfortables, 
Carriage Rugs. 


It is the most perfect interlining for all pur- 
poses, especially for Gowns and Costumes, 
because it is light and pliable and easily 
sewed into the garment, allowing the most 
perfect conditions for 


Fit and Style. 





For, puff sleeves and flare skirts it is pre- 
ferred because it is so easily draped, giving 
added grace and beauty to a costume. 

The peculiar feature of merit in Fibre 


Chamois is its warmth. Although light in 


weight it is a most perfect 4 
Protection from Cold. \ 
This is why it is used for Comfortables, . 
Storekeeper for it. 
The American Fibre Chamois Company are the sole owners of the Patents on this 





Carriage Rugs, Outer Garments, Children’s 
Winter Cloaks, etc. 

The Fashionable Dressmakers of New York 
use it because it gives greatest satisfaction to 
their patrons, and ladies everywhere are call- 
ing for it-- indeed, the demand is growing so 
fast that the manufacturers work day and 


night to supply the orders. // #s inexpensive. 


Ask your Dry Coods Dealer or 


material and Patents are applied for in the use of this material or similar goods for 


the support in Puff Sleeves and Flare Skirts. These rights will be protected. 


The Trade supplied by 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


Look for name stamped on the goods. 


Sole Agents for the United States. 98 and 100 Bleeker St., 
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arbour’s irish Flax ihreads. 
We have just added to our stock, numbers 
WHITE 
3-cord 200-yard spools, for fine lacework. 
4 fe 
" Ss 
wr te 
. x 
3 “i 
mS it UE 
can secure the latest information about Lace-Making, Embroidery and 
Needlework by sending 10 cents in stamps for Barbour’s Prize Nee- 
dlework Series, No. 3, just published. 110 pages, profusely illustrated 
with sketches of work and full of practical suggestions. 
ae by making Lacework, Nee- 
; Der - dlework and Embroidery 
‘ a te oney . Patterns for use in our next ts 
-’ See sa" Ly ts Prize Series Book. This 4w 
SI . at Home must, however, represent 
\ original and high grade 
That all your DN ‘ work. For further information send for 
> / Prize Series No. 3 as directed above. 
Linen Thread wet A limited number of Prize Needlework 
carries this Trade - Mark. Series Nos. 1 and 2 are still to be had. Price 
; 10 cents each. 
Barbdour’s Ulster Rope Linen Floss now made in 65 shades. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
New York. Boston. Chicago. St. Louis. San Francisco. 
7§ +3 NN 
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fi “ Between Two Evils. 


Split Nails. 
Your Horse’s Shoes must be sharpened when roads 
are icy or he is liable to fall, with risk of serious trouble. —- 
When Your Horse is reshod be particular what 
nails the blacksmith uses, as some nails are liable to split 
in the hard hoof and penetrate the tender parts, causing 
lameness and possibly worse evils. 
Split Nails are frequently the result of a process known as ‘‘Cold-Rolling and Shearing,” 
which tends to separate the fibres of iron and leaves a rough edge along the sides. Examine 
your Blacksmith’s kit and see if you find such nails. They are Dangerous. 


PUTNAM NAILS 


Never Split-and are Absolutely Safe. 


They are the only Horseshoe nails in the world that are made in precisely the 
same way as the old-fashioned hand process, being exclusively 


Hot-Forged and S9@jeeeee=— Hammer-Pointed. 


This hammering (not pressing, rolling or shearing) while the metal is at welding 

heat blends all the particles into a compact, firm nail that outwears all others and will 

Never Split, Sliver or Break. 7%ey are not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 
You Pay the Postage. 


Pp ictu res FREE. We Pay All Other Expense. 


A Beautiful Colored Lithograph, ‘‘Fairy and the Thorn,’’ ‘ postage, 2 cts. 
Photogravure, ‘‘Robert Bonner Superintending the ne of Sunol, id < ” 
Striking Colored Lithograph, ‘Tandem — . 

Or all Three Pictures in One Roll, . . ‘ e ° ' 6 
Large Calendar 1895, Steel Engraving, ° ° ° ° . ” 4° 
Small Calendar 1895, Colored: Lithograph, ies 


PUTNAM NAIk CO., Nepouest, Boston, Mass. 
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AN OFPAREATYEA EAR 


by” Theodora R-Jenness 
In Six Chapters.—Chapter I. 


Weighted Wheat. 


” 


“Ole man took another shif’less streak, Pam ? 
asked Jake Ryerson. He was the next, in a line 
of loads of wheat that crawled by fits and starts 
toward the hopper where the grain was being 
weighed, behind a girl who drove a pair of old 
gray horses. 

‘“Rheumatiz—if you must pry,” replied the 
girl, flinging an impatient look behind her, and a 
keenly anxious one along the line in front. 

There were six loads to be dumped before her 
own would reach the hopper. The November air 
was sharp with frost; the morning was far spent, 
and Pam had had no breakfast save a lump of 
sodden corn-bread and a slice of fat salt pork. 

“Number One Hard, or chicken feed ?’’ Jake 
bawled to her above the clamor of an angry 
Scandinavian who was heaping abuse upon Hal 
Chadman, the young elevator manager, for aivir ing 
him short weight, as he asserted. 

“Shet up, ole meddler!’’ Pam hurled the 
words over her shoulder to Jake across her load 
of thriftless-looking sacks, gnawed by rats and 
pitched with every color of the rainbow. 

It was an “off wheat-year’’ in Minnesota. 
There had been many mishaps in the weather 
from seedtime until harvest. Number One Hard 
was scarcely to be had at any price; low grades 
were the order of the times, and elevator men 
were in a trying strait. 

The disappointed, hard-pressed farmers chafed 
at Hal’s unerring judgment of their injured wheat, 
most of which was hardly fit for milling. He 
was even boldly charged by some with a design to 
rob the farmers in the interest of the elevator 
owner, who, to add to their suspicions, was Hal’s 
father, a wealthy wheat dealer of Minneapolis. 
It was there that Hal had learned his business. 

“T haf haul yust tirty bushel of dese wheat. 
You veigh it twenty-nine—you steal de rest,’’ 
shouted the Scandinavian, when the weight of his 
grain had been announced. 

“Fifty-four pounds’ shortage. The grain Num- 
ber Three. Drive on,’’ was Chadman’s brief 
reply. 

“TI haf Number One Hard. I don’t raise 
Number T’ree. I call you wan sneak tief!’’ the 
Scandinavian railed; but drove along perforce, 
and made way for Pam, who followed next. 

Chadman, who had borne the Scandinavian’s 
abuse with cool indifference, felt a little dashed 
by the aggressive look in Pam’s black eyes. In 


” 


common with the other producers, she regarded | 
had a} 
strong suspicion that he meant to overreach the | 


Chadnian as her natural enemy. Pam 
farmers, who were at his mercy, as there was no 
competing elevator at this station. 


monopolist of weights and grades. 

“You can jest climb down agin an’ fix the 
scales to make ’em weigh to suit yerself,’’ she 
said, with sharp distrust, as Chadman sprang 
upon the load to help pour out the wheat. ‘You 
aint dressed up to be a roustabout. You needn’t 
spile yourself with dust on my account, nor call 
your helper, neither.” 

Chadman wore a costly fur-trimmed overcoat 
and sealskin cap, which made him all the more 
unpopular with the depressed producers. 


“Wasn't there a man about your place to haul | 


the wheat ? 
lift,’ 


These sacks are heavy for a girl to 
’ he said, delaying for a parley, with one foot 


upon the end-board and the other planted in the | 


wagon. As Pam had piled her sacks at hap- 


hazard, they rose unevenly in front and sank into | 


a valley in the rear. 

“P’r’aps there was an’ p’r’aps there wasn’t,” 
she answered, curtly. ‘I don’t reckon they’re 
much heavier fur me than you.’’ She measured 
Chadman’s slender figure with a derisive glance. 

Pam was tall and straight and strong. Her 
muscles were hard from outdoor work. Erectly 
poised upon the topmost sack, her shabby 


The girl felt a | 


garments clinging to her sturdy form, she seemed | 


to 
ment, and hold the crazy 
load in fierce defence. 

“IT don’t profess to be an 
athlete, 
be of use in emptying the 
sacks,” said Hal, 
his small moustache, and 


a forbearing smile. 


was disposed to deal leniently with Pam, though 
he was never known to yield a hair’s-breadth to 
the men who sought to force him into making 
unfair estimates in weights and grades. 

Pam now descended half-way from her pinnacle, 
seized a sack and set it upright to untie the cord. 


“You'll hev enough to do to sample this out- | 


rageous stuff before it goes into the hopper. It’s 


the meanest kind of chicken feed,’’ she said. 


Seeing her fully capable of grappling with the | 
sacks, Hal descended to the hopper and held up the | 


“The worst 


| scoop to take a sample of the wheat. 
man was an enthusiast in his business. 


there was nothing quite so beautiful to him as 
Hard Scotch Fife. 


| with chaff and mustard-seed. 
“The worst mess yet!’’ groaned Chadman to 
himself. 


stand as on a battle- | 


but I fancy I can | 
stroking | 
covering his vexation with | 


. . 
Hal was chivalrous to girls and women, and 





The young | 
He | 
delighted in the sight ‘of plump, clean wheat, and | 


Pam’s sample fell into the scoop a mass of | 
singular desire to fight this autocratic young shrunken kernels, smirched with smut and mixed | young one,” 
| annoying Pam. 


fully a peck, that had fallen from the middle of 
| the sack which Pam was emptying. The remain- 
| der of the wheat poured down upon it, almost 
burying it from sight. 

Seeing Chadman’s look of grave displeasure, 
Pam peered down into the hopper and drew back 
in startled haste, her bravado changing to chagrin. 

Jake Ryerson had left his horses to regale 
themselves on splinters from the battered tail-board 
| of Pam’s wagon, and had strolled along to watch 
proceedings at the hopper. He espied the gravel, 
| and uttered a short, quick hoot. 

“Ole man Simpson must ’a’ reckoned, when he 
stuffed the wheat to make it weigh, that Watts 
was still the elevator boss, an’ 
without his spec’s, as usual,’’ was his comment. 

Watts had been the manager the year before. 
He was an easy-going, near-sighted man, apt to 
lose his spectacles and make queer slips while 
| inspecting wheat. Immensely popular with the 
producers, he had run short by several hundred 
bushels in one season's storage. So the owner 


| 


T 
} 
‘ 
| 
L 


! 


Mess. yet!" 


had dispensed with him, and Hal had stepped into 
his place. 

“Paw’s crippled with the rheumatiz. He 
couldn’t git about to stuff the wheat,”’ said Pam. 
Her sunbrowned face was red with shame. 

“Ole woman, p’r’aps. Or mebbe ‘twas the 
pursued Jake, who took delight in 


‘Let the girl alone,”’ 
sharply upon Ryerson. 


said Chadman, turning 
Then springing up to 


“There is nothing I can do with this except to | where Pam stood, he said to her, ‘I will inspect 


buy it in as No Grade at the lowest price, 


grades. 


It was hard to tell this girl with the rebellious | 


| eyes and shabby clothing that her product of a | 
| season’s toil was almost worthless for the mill, 
| however well aware of it she was herself. 

‘‘That’s business,’’ she responded, with ironical 
|approval. ‘I’d ’a’ been disappointed if you'd 
marked it higher. 
of four hundred dollars on our farm, but we aint 
| sellin’ crops to pay it off.” 


| her, for the men behind were impatiently waiting 
to unload. Leaving her to pour the contents of 
the sacks into the hopper, he stepped into the 
office for some tickets to give out in payment for 
the wheat. 

Coming back, he heard a rattling sound, as if 
some substance harder than grain were sliding 
down into the hopper. Stepping quickly forward, 
he looked in and saw a mass of gravel, measuring 





7h 
e | 
said, more slowly than he usually announced the | 


There’s a cutthroat mortgage | 


| farmer who was waiting for his tickets. 
Chadman had no time for further words with | 


the rest, if you don’t object.”’ 

As she offered no objection, he untied several 
sacks, and plunged his hand into their contents. 
Four of them were found to be well stuffed with 
| gravel. 


‘That is quite enough,’’ he observed, decisively. 


“T’m sorry, but I can’t accept this wheat on any 
| terms. 
| shoveled back into the sacks.” 
‘‘Better reckon out the cheat and take Pameely’s 


What has been already emptied must be 


wheat. She needs the money,”’’ interposed a 
“ma 
neighbor to the Simpsons, an’ I’ll bet my horses 
that the cheat is some o’ Danny’s doin’s, an’ 
Pameely didn’t know a wink about it. Danny’s 
sort o’ vacant in the upper story. He’s excusable 
for all his mischief.” 

‘No one was a-askin’ you to lay the blame on 
Danny, Mr. Ransom Talbot,’’ said Pam, un- 
graciously rebuffing the farmer. 

Chadman was much inclined to reconsider his 


decision, after taking Danny into account. But 


that he’d be | 


the angry Scandinavian was hovering near, and 
Ryerson would doubtless have a word to say 
should he discriminate in favor of the girl. He 


knew well that there would be no end to the 
demands of others if he began to waver. 

“We have a strict rule not to deal with those 
who bring us weighted wheat. I am sorry I can’t 
break it in this case,’’ he presently decided. 

Flinging down the empty sacks, Pam jumped 
into the hopper with a sudden spring. 

‘No; I don’t ask no odds of no one—’specially 
| of you,”’ as Hal prepared to follow her. ‘I'll be 
obliged if you will hand me that there scoop.” 

As he helplessly obeyed, she refilled the sacks, 
almost as quickly as she had emptied them, 
hoisted them upon the load herself, mounted to 
the seat and started on. Ryerson dropped 
into her place. There wasa stir of restless horses, 
and the line another 
length. 

As Pam’s wheat had turned out so badly, her 
only way to get some scant provisions for family 
needs was to trade a pair of socks which she had 
knit and brought from home to sell. So she went 
to the general with her rejected wheat, 
though she shrank from doing so, because Tibbs, 
the merchant, had a bill against the 
and she had thought to pay a part of it that day. 

Mr. Tibbs was waiting on some other customers, 
and Pam sat down behind the to warm 
herself till he should be at leisure. 


Jake 


was eagerly wound up 


store 


Simpsons, 


stove 
She was forced 


to wait some time, and meanwhile Ryerson, 
whose wheat had been delivered at the elevator, 
came into the store. He joined a group of 


farmers who were sitting on some boxes near the 
door, denouncing in emphatic terms the private 
elevator system. 

“Chadman aint a-payin’ market prices right 
along,’’ said one. ‘*He drops below ‘’em when he 
takes a notion.” 

‘An’ he’s raised the standard of the grades,”’ 
said Ryerson, ‘‘so it’s jest impossible to get a fair 
deal out of him. A one-horse country elevator 
boss haint no right to raise the standard of the 
grades. They do that at headquarters in Chicago. 
That young, smart Aleck over yonder reckons 
that the president of the board trade aint 
nowhere in comparison to him.”’ 

Jake had suffered the indignity 


’ 
0 


of having had 


his wheat adjudged ‘‘rejected,”’ yet accepted, 
subject to the smut-mill. 
“Wheat jumped up a cent in Minneapolis 


vesterday,’’ observed a seedy-looking man who 
had landed from the morning train. “I was 
down there dealin’ in some options.”’ 

‘Make a good thing on your options ?”’ asked 
Jake, curiously. 

The speculator crammed his hands into his 


empty pockets with a wealthy air. 

‘Jest tol’able,’’ was his mysterious response. 

‘‘The farmers bone an’ dig an’ raise the wheat, 
an’ let these elevator fellers make a fortune out of 
it,’ said Ryerson. ‘‘We ought to take a stand 
agin that private elevator, an’ go in fur raisin’ 
shares to buy it out,—or run it out,—an’ have a 
boss that we app’int ourselves. I’m ready to 
hurrah fur farmers’ rights an’ farmers’ elevators 
by the baker’s dozen.”’ 

All agreed with Jake, but there were two things 

| to prevent the farmers from securing the private 
elevator. Chadman, senior, did not wish to sell 
it, and the off wheat-year had so reduced the 
| farmers’ surplus funds that, even if it had been 
for sale, they could not have raised the money to 
buy it. 

When Mr. Tibbs was disengaged Pam offered 
him the socks. The price he offered her was so 
small that she was dismayed with the prospect of 
what she should receive in return. 

“Wait a minute,’’ she requested, as the merchant 
finished dealing out a little coarse brown sugar in 
payment for the socks. ‘I had better take less 
sugar, so’s to get some candy and terbacco.”’ 

“Sho! more candy and tobacco these hard 

| times exciaimed the merchant, loudly. The 
farmers ceased objecting to the private elevator for 
the moment, and bestowed their whole attention 
on the girl. She felt as if her voice was strangled 
in her throat. 

“You needn’t mind about the plug—I’ll only 
take one stick peppermint,’ she faltered, 
struggling for speech. 
| Mr. Tibbs took back a. cent’s worth of the 
| sugar, tied the parcel and took down the candy 
| jar. 

“You'll be delivering your wheat before long, I 
expect, and settling your account?’ he said, 
querulously, while wrapping up the stick of 
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candy. In his rush to wait on customers he had 
not noticed Pam’s rejected load outside. 

A laugh from Ryerson relieved Pam’s suffoca- 
tion, and brought back her old defiance. 

“Tf you'll look right sharp,”’ she answered Mr. 
Tibbs, ‘‘you'll see a load o’ wheat out yonder by 
the hitchin’ post that I fetehed in to-day. You'll 
be surprised to hear that part of it’s been in the 
hopper an’ been shoveled out agin. Jake Ryerson 
will be tickled most to death to entertain the 
crowd by tattlin’ the full partic’lars.”’ 

Theretpon she gathered up her meagre packages 
and swept past Ryerson and the other farmers 
from the store. 

When Pam had fed her team with prairie hay 
after reaching home, she went into the house and 
put down on the floor a bushel basket that 
contained the scant supplies. 

‘Land o' liberty, Pameely, what’s the matter ?” 
said her mother, who was sitting by the table 
cutting out a sea-green patch for Danny’s snuff- 
brown trousers. 3 

‘‘Nothin’ much,”’ replied Pam, sinking wearily 
into a chair. Her face looked ashen in the gray 
light straggling through the little window of the 
dreary farmhouse kitchen. 

“One would jedge you'd spied a ghost in broad 
daylight; an’ where’s the sack o’ flour an’ all the 
other store truck that you ‘lowed to fetch?” 
pursued her mother, laying down the shears to 
cast a startied look into the basket. 

“JTt’s the ghost o’ starvation, mighty likely, as 
I didn’t bring but precious little store truck,” 
Pam responded, taking off her blizzard cap and 
moving nearer to the stove. 

‘Danny wants a stick o’ candy,’’ said a singular- 
looking boy, rising from a sawed-off chair and 
shambling up to Pam with outstretched hand. 

He was a dwarf in mind and stature. Though 
more than sixteen years old, Danny was scarcely 
taller than a boy of ten. He had thin legs, broad 
shoulders and a weazened face, in which simplicity 
and cunning curiously belied each other. Danny 
had some reasoning powers, but they were chiefly 
used in plotting dangerous mischief with uncanny 
innocence. 

“You meddled with the wheat sacks after I had 
filled ’em, Danny, an’ dipped out a lot. o’ wheat 
an’ stuffed in gravel, didn’t you ?”’ asked Pam. 

Danny rubbed his hands together, chuckling 
with delight. 

“IT cheat ’e elevator boss. I made ’e wheat 
weigh big. Danny earned more money. Danny 
wants a stick o’ candy,” he ejaculated, in a high, 
shrill voice. 

“T couldn’t git you but a little candy, fur I 
didn’t hev the money,’’ she replied. ‘‘You spiled 
the sale of all the wheat by stuffin’ some of it with 
gravel, an’ I couldn’t sell it fura single cent. 
You spiled the sale of ev’ry kernel, Danny—don’t 
you understand? I couldn’t sell it at the eleva- 
tor,’’ she repeated, in a patiently explicit tone, for 
fiery Pam was always gentle with Danny, who 
added tenfold to the burden of her life. 

“’Pears to me, Pameely, that you might ’a’ 
kep’ a closter watch on Danny, knowin’ he was 
onresponsible, an’ kep’ him out o’ mischief with 
the wheat,’’ complained the mother. “I allow 
we'd better staid in ole Missouri than to moved 
up here six year ago to die o’ slow starvation. 
What’s got into Watts, I wonder? It’s the fust 
time that I ever heerd o’ his rejectin’ wheat,’’ she 
added, in a stricken tone. 

‘Watts aint there now,’’ Pam responded, rising 
from her chair and peering hungrily into the 
empty cupboard. ‘There’s a new boss, an’ he 
owns the whole creation. He’s a swell young 
feller, with a mighty aggravatin’ way. He don’t 
git riled at sass, but all the same he’s goin’ to 
rule. He ‘lowed he’d buy the wheat at No Grade, 
but he spied the gravel an’ broke off the trade.’’ 

*“T reckon you haint fetched me the terbacker 
an’ the liniment,’’ said Simpson, who was lying 
on a wooden settle, swathed in dingy patchwork 
quilts. He shifted his rheumatic legs and heaved 
agroan. ‘Pears like I’ll go stark mad fur want 
o’ some terbacker to soothe down my nerves, an’ 
liniment to rub my j’ints.”’ 

Pam had no heart to tell of her experience at 
the store. Returning to her chair, she sat in 
brooding silence gazing at the stove, while Danny 
crunched the stick of candy in appalling haste 
between his small, sharp teeth, and smacked his 
lips for more. 

“Jes’ like a gal fur business,” grumbled 
Simpson. “I'd ’a’ fetched things round all right, 
if I'd ’a’ hauled the wheat.”’ 

Pam gave a quick, sarcastic langh. ‘I never 
knowed you'd ever fetched things round ‘all right 
so fur. You'd hev to start afore the roosters 
crow to git ahead o’ that new boss.” 





o’clock on another pair of-socks, which she was to 
carry to the station in the morning to exchange 
for liniment, tobacco and more candy. 

It was dim and chilly in the bare old kitchen, 
for she turned the light down, straining her strong 
young eyes to save the oil, and let the fire burn 
low to save the fuel, which she had to cut and 
haul herself by snatches from the timber. 

Pam had risen long before dawn, and was very 
tired. She sometimes dropped asleep between 
two stitches ; then her needles clicked much faster, 
and she resolutely labored till her work was 
finished, thinking tenderly of Danny in particular, 
and striving to control her heart, hungry for 
appreciation, gratitude and love. 

(To be continued.) 
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JANUARY IN AUSTRALIA. 


The first fair month! In singing summer’s sphere 
She glows, the eldest daughter of the year. 
All light, all warmth, all passion, breath of myrrh, 
And subtle hints of rose-lands come with her. 
Selected. —Henry Clarence Kendall. 
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Farmer Mosher’s Charge Against His Ward, Ned Richards.— 
A Heroic Act Gets Ned Into Trouble. 


“No, I aint a-goin’ to give ye my wristers!” 
Ned repeated. ‘Like it er lump it, Dan Mosher!” 

The lads confronted each other angrily. Dan, 
the larger, lifted his axe in menace; but he thought 
better of it, and sunk the blade into alog. His 
freckled face was fiery, and his small eyes snapped 
viciously. 

The other boy, Ned Richards, was quite as 
excited as Dan, but much more calm. He even 
smiled in a dry fashion, as he gathered up his 
wood. Dan saw it, and flamed out. 

‘“*You’re a mean scamp!"’ he cried. “I’m a 
good mind ter lick ye, ye stingy little runt!” 

“No, y’ aint!” 

“Yes, I be!” 

‘Well, that aint doin’ it,’’ Ned said, with 
provoking coolness. ‘‘Y’ aint spelled ‘able,’ 
nuther.”’ 

Dan gave a sort of howl, and dropped his axe. 
Ned stood on the defensive. 

He was not prepared for Dan’s next movement, 
which was to bend to his work again with a 
troubled sigh; but a heavy step on the snow 
explained it a moment later, and both boys turned 
to meet Elnathan Mosher. 

“T heerd ye!’ the new-comer began, fretfully. 
‘“Al’ays a-naggin’, aint ye? Why can’t ye git 
along like other boys? What ye fell out about 
now? What’s he been a-doin’ to ye, Dan’l?”’ 

‘He wouldn’t lend me his wristers f’r te wear 
te Sade Ward’s party,” Dan answered, glibly. 
Mr. Mosher groaned. 

‘‘Where’s my new mittins I let ye take last 
week ?’’ Ned demanded, in his turn. 

“Huh!’? Dan seemed embarrassed. He gath- 
ered a snowball and rounded it with anxious care, 
his eyes averted, whilst his father stood looking 
from one to the other. When the boy did at last 
prepare to speak, Mr. Mosher forestalled him. 

“I’m ’fraid ye’re kind o’ dog-in-the-mangery, 
Edward,” he said. ‘Ye hadn’t ought te let it 
grow on ye. Ef Dan’l —” 

«°F Dan didn’t have no more things of his own 
*n what I’ve got, I guess he’d hang on to ’em!”’ 
the smaller boy interrupted. ‘‘“My Sunday-school 
teacher knit me them wristers. Think I’m goin’ 
te let him swap ’em with Jake Day f’r dime novels 
same’s he did my mittins ?”” 

The farmer’s jaw fell, and he stared at his son 
in mingled amazement and horror. Dan wriggled 
and twisted, and fumbled with his axe. Evidently 
both were glad when a shrill call of ‘“‘Supper!” 
gave them an excuse to move. 

Mr. Mosher growled and grumbled under his 
breath as he slouched toward the house. Speech 
came to him when, in the kitchen, he found that 
his wife leaned against the dresser, coughing 
violently. 

“There ‘tis agin!’ he complained. ‘This 
*tarnal hackin’ in the house, ’n’ them boys a-quar- 
rellin’ outdoors! I don’t git no peace o’ my life!’’ 

The woman controlled herself by an effort. 

“T’m sorry, Elnathan,” she said, meekly. She 
pressed her hand to her side while he mumbled a 
hasty blessing, and when he forked a half-dozen 
‘flapjacks’’ into his plate, she could do no more 
than pretend to nibble a biscuit. Ned’s eyes were 
fixed on her in dread and pity, and she smiled at 
him. The gleam of cheerfulness provoked the 
man to another outbreak. 

“Tt beats all natur’!’’ he said, between mouth- 
fuls. “You don’t care nothin’ ’bout this boy 


Danny muttered from his sawed-off chair in | goin’ te fight Dan’l, do ye? Why don’t ye grin 
fretful disappointment, ‘‘Mean boss wouldn’t buy | at Dan’l, ’stead o’ that ongrateful —”’ 


’e wheat. Danny’ll git ahead o’ him. Danny 
wants more candy.” 

Danny’s appetite for sweets appeared to be 
insatiable, and Pam had devotedly indulged it to 
the utmost, squandering for the candy what was 
needed for the barest wants of life. Between his 
craving for candy and her father’s for tobacco, 
she was kept continually upon the rack. 

Rheumatism and tobacco had reduced the father 
to a ne’er-do-well, and though she was but 
eighteen years of age,,Pam was now the burden- 
bearer of the family. She plowed and planted, 
harvested and marketed, with scornful indepen- 
dence that had made her a sombre young recluse, 
avoiding all associates. 

That night the girl knit till long past twelve 


| 





‘He isn’t ongrateful,’’ she interposed. 

‘Dan’s al’ays offerin’ te lick me,’ 
explained, in the same instant. 
a-goin’ te let him try, that’s all.” 

The farmer snorted unbelievingly, but for a 
wonder let the matter drop. The meal progressed, 
as meals usually did in the Mosher family, with 
much sound of eating, but none of talk. It was 
only as Dan pushed away his plate and sat 
enjoying the solid comfort of repletion, that words 
were spoken. ‘Goin’ te give the minister ’n’ 


the boy 
“T wuz jest 


his wife a chivaree Toosday night,’’ he remarked, 
indefinitely. 

**Who’s goin’ ter ?” 

*«Oh, the fellers.”’ 

‘*You aint!’’ his father said, with all the energy 





he owned. ‘*’F I hear o’ your cahootin’ ’round 
with any sich crowd—a’ter the bringin’-up you've 
had—I’ll—I’ll leather ye! ’Sides that,’’ he added, 
**you’ll hev enough to do over ’t the sugar-camp.”’ 

*“Why can’t Ned do it ?”” the boy whined. 

«*Cause I'll need him to hum. Now you shet 
right up, young man! I heerd ye a-cussin’ out 
there’t the woodpile! I’m a-goin’ te leave ye 
more by y’rself so’s "t ye c’n think o’ where 
blasphemers goes ter }’’ 

Dan choked an impudent rejoinder, and started 
for the door. The father took his pipe and sat 
down to smoke. 

Ned moved close to the lamp, and began to 
pore over an old arithmetic. The occurrences. of 
the hour had practically passed out of his mind. 
The peevish father and the sly, brutal, hypocrit- 
ical son were so many parts of an old story. 

When Ned’s parents had died suddenly, two 
years before, their next neighbors, the Moshers, 
had offered to “‘take’’ him, and the boy had 
agreed to go with them, as he would then have 
agreed to anything. When he came to understand 
his position, discontent availed him little. 

There are not many openings in a retired Maine 


village for a boy of fourteen; and though he had 


thought of trying his fortune outside, he could 
not quite decide to leave. He was a quiet boy, 
‘“euri’s,’’ the people said, and ‘‘clus-mouthed,” 
and he never named the reasons for his patierice; 
but somehow, he knew, many of them centred in 
Mrs. Mosher. ; 

She had been his mother’s friend. She had 
been good to him, and she was dying. All Ned 
could do was to help the poor woman in unobtru- 
sive ways, to speak gently, to try not to provoke 
the father and son. 

But to get along with Dan was not easy. 
Arguing the case in his own mind, Ned had 
decided to take a bold stand against his exactions ; 
to wage a brief war for the sake of a long peace. 

The plan appeared to prosper. After the quarrel 
at the woodpile, Dan was more civil than he had 
been for a long time. He even recovered Ned’s 
mittens, and returned them with a sort of apology. 
For two or three days quiet reigned indoors and 
out—except for Mr. Mosher. 

On Monday morning, when Dan made ready to | 
start for the sugar-camp,—it was five miles away, | 
and he and the Day lad would stop there for the 
week,—Ned felt almost friendly toward him. He 
was not unready to respond to Dan’s wish that 
“them mittins was his, them and Ned’s comforter, 
too. ’Tis cold over there, ye know,’’ Dan muttered, 
sheepishly. ‘Nights is—’n’ mornin’s. Marm 
aint knit me no comforter this year, ’n’ I—I—”’ 

‘*You may take ’em, Dan,”’ said Ned, freely. | 

“Say! Don’t ye let marm know it, will ye?” | 
the boy urged, holding Ned back from the house. | 
“JI throwed away my comforter. The fellers | 
made fun of it at Sade Ward’s party,’n’I—” | 

“No, I won’t tell her,” the other promised. He 
smuggled the comforter and mittens to Dan, and 
Dan buttoned them out of sight. Ned stood at! 
the fence and watched the ox-team away. It 
occurred to him that, for a time at least, theirs 
might be a happier family. 

Yet the very next night he roused from his first 
sleep to find the farmer standing beside him, and 
a glance told the boy that there was trouble in 
the house. He jumped up and began to dress. 

“Guess ye’'ll hev te go f’r the doctor, Ned,”’ the 
man said, tremulously. ‘’Cindy’s took bad. 
I’m afeard she’s dangerous.” 

The boy needed no second bidding. He was 
fairly out in the moonlight before he perceived all 
that the message involved. The doctor was on 
the other side of the river, four miles away. | 
Mosher’s horse was lame, and those belonging to | 
the nearest neighbors were still in the logging- | 
camps. The roads were so many quagmires. 

He caught his breath with a sob as he saw the | 
impossibility of bringing help quickly. Then he | 
took to the untrodden fields. 

Here the soft snow clung and hindered, but he | 
drove his way with impatient energy. A wild | 
March wind rioted around him. The fever in his 
blood made it seem soft and springlike, but he 
knew there was chill in it, and he reflected, gladly, 
that the road would be easier for the doctor. For 
all the obstacles, he felt that he made good 
progress. He could afford to laugh mirthlessly 
when his “short cut’ brought him in sight of 
Little River. He stood still, resting. When he 
had looked the second time, he rubbed his eyes. 

The next moment he had leaped the fence and | 
crossed the road. A  white-lettered signboard | 
stared him in the face. 

‘Danger !”” it said. 

He gazed beyond it once again, his heart throb- 
bing painfully, his eyes filling with tears. Little 
River had become great. Rising above the foot- 
way, it had swept off the rotten bridge, and now 
was clutching at the piers, flinging against them | 
masses of ice and driftwood. | 

The boy tore a rail from the fence. He had an 
insane fancy that he might lay it on a pier and | 
creep across. Standing at the very edge of the | 
swirling torrent, he strained to throw it forward. | 
It fell short, and the river drew it away. Over- 
balanced, he slipped, and crouched, helpless and | 
full of pain, half in the water. 

He could not have told how long he remained 
there; nor did he ever know how, dragging a | 
sprained ankle, supporting himself by a chance- | 
found stick, he made his way to the lower bridge, | 
and thence to the doctor’s. He only knew that he | 
set his teeth and went on. | 

There must have been intervals of unconscious- 














|suthin "bout the bell-ringin’,’’ he added. 


ness. After one such, he found himself leaning 
over the bridge, and heard the roar of the choked 
and swollen river. Again, he was beating and 
yelling at the doctor’s door. Then came the tor- 
turing homeward ride in the dim March morning. 

When he quite recovered, he was lying on the 
lounge in Mosher’s kitehen. 

The farmer sat smoking, elbows on knees, in one 
corner. Ben. Saunders, the constable, sprawled 
backward across the table, balancing his stick in 
one hand. Between the kitchen and the sitting- 
room a neighbor woman wandered, humming, 
with down-drawn lips, a doleful hymn. The door 
of the sitting-room bedroom was ajar. Ned's 
eyes sought it, and lingered. 

‘‘How’s Mrs. Mosher ?”’ he asked, faintly. 

“Dying,” the doctor said with unprofessional 
abruptness. ‘‘Won’t live through the day.” 

Mr. Mosher sighed. The constable spat reflec- 
tively at the stove. 

“Pooty hard on ye, Elnathan—with the place 
not paid f’r,”’ he said. 

‘Yes, ’n’ help’s oncommon high ’round here,”’ 
the farmer assented, drearily. ‘‘’F she could ’a’ 
hild on till I got that heater-piece cleared! ‘N’ 
here’s this boy’s foolishness on top o’ the hull!” 
he added, more loudly. 

Ned’s face was toward the wall, but he felt that 
the men and the woman were looking at him. 

“Yes, I cal’late the jestice "Il sock it tew him.”’ 
The constable’s tone was dignified, yet full of 
professional relish for righteous punishment. ‘‘Y’ 
see it’s m’licious mischief ’n’ trespass ’n’ arson,” 
| he pursued; ‘‘’n’ what makes it wuss is that it’s 
| perfanin’ the sanctooary an’ interferin’ with the 
| gospil, ’s ye might say. Jestice ‘ll start him f’r 
Thomaston, I shouldn’t wonder. ’F he doos let 
him off with a fine, it’ll be pooty hefty.’’ 

‘*’N’ that ongrateful whelp hez had two suits o’ 
clo’es in two years—’n’ all o’ Dan’s old ones—’n’ 
his schoolin’—’n’ his victuals!, ’N’ I let him go 
fishin’ three times last summer! ’N’ ye see how 
he pays me back!” 

Ned turned and faced them, wondering and 
angry. - 

‘‘You talkin’ about me ?’’ he demanded. 

The constable bowed humorously. 

“You?” he repeated, jovially. ‘‘Why, no, 
sonny! We wuz a-talkin’ "bout the young raskil 
that rung the meetin’-house bell te chivaree the 
minister—’n’ sot the steeple afire. I cal’late that 
feller lives over ’t the Ma’sh way, somewheres. 
P’r’aps you know him. You reco’nize these ?”’ 

With an awkward attempt at a dramatic gesture, 
he held up the comforter and mittens that Ned had 
lent to Dan. 

‘“Why—yes,”’ the boy said, slowly, ‘‘they’re 
mine.” 

*‘Course they be!’’ Mr. Mosher putin. In his 
anger and excitement, he talked indifferently at 
one and the other. ‘So ch’ice of his things he 
wuz—nigh fit with Dan about ’em—’n’ yit he c’d 
wear ’em te break inte the meetin’-house—when 
you wuz sent f’r the doctor—’n’ took five hours te 
pertend te go four mile!”’ 

Ned sat up, white-lipped and wild-eyed; but he 
made no rejoinder. 

“Oh, I don’t want no straighter clue, ’f my 
name aint Veedock!’’ chuckled the constable. 
‘‘Aint gut the cheek te deny ye done it, hev ye?” 

‘Has she heard about this ?’’ Ned asked, sud- 
denly. 

“Certain.” 

‘““No,”’ said the boy. He hid his face in his 
hands. ‘No,"’ he repeated, more firmly, though 
in a stifled voice: ‘I don’t deny it.”’ 

The neighbor shook her head mournfully as she 
set a cup of coffee in front of Mr. Mosher. 

“Don’t seem to hev no feelin’ f'r them that’s 
took care of him, doos he?’’ she groaned. Mr. 
Mosher groaned in unison. 

*<’S§ a wonder te me he didn’t break his neck, 
*stead o’ sprainin’ his ankles when that bell-rope 
give way!”’ the constable reflected aloud. 

“T eenamost wish ’t he hed!’’ the farmer mut- 
tered. 

Of these last words Ned heard little and heeded 
less. Leaning against the wall, he hitched himself 
into the bedroom. The constable followed. The 
boy’s heart was in his eyes as he leaned over the 
dying woman. When she smiled up at him, he 
sank to his knees and buried his face. 

“T don’t believe ye done it, Neddy,’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘Some mistake !’’ 

“I’m awful glad my Danny didn’t do it, 
nuther,’’ the woman went on. Her voice was 
only a breath, but it had a curious intensity that 
carried itfar. ‘Him bein’ over ’t the sugar-camp 
—course—he —”’ 

“Course he didn’t!'’ Ned’s face was still hidden, 
but his words were firm and reassuring. 

“No. ’F he had—I’d ’a’—felt—awful!”’ 

She said no more, and seemed to doze. The 
boy, still kneeling, rose at the touch of a hand. 
The constable shouldered him into the kitchen. 

“I got te kéep an eye on ye, ye see,’’ the con- 
stable explained as the boy once more flung him- 
self upon the lounge. ‘I’d ought te take ye te 
the lock-up, but I kind o’ thought I’d let ye stay 
a while. 

“T cal’late he may ‘ve told that boy o’ yourn 
“You 





sent f’r him, Elnathan ?”’ 
“Yes. He’d ought to been here by this time.” 
Ned faced the wall again and shut his eyes. 
It was not so easy to close his ears to the consta- 
ble’s coarse jokes, to Mosher’s muttered reflections 
on his ungratefulness and worthlessness, or to the 
heartless comments of the neighbors. They were 
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all ready to believe evil of him, he thought bitterly. 
No one trusted him, not one—but yes, there was 
one; and she — 

“She’s gone!”’ the doctor announced as he 
came from the bedroom. Ned pressed his face far 
down in the pillow and flung his arms above his 
head. He did not hear the complex sounds that 
attended the clearing of the kitchen. He lay in 
rigid silence, hardly so much as thinking. After 
some moments, when he was better able to classify 
his causes for grief and rejoicing, he lifted himself 
a trifle. An unusual stir and the mention of a 
name more fully roused him. He listened eagerly. 

“They wa’n’t there,”’ the messenger to the 
sugar-camp was saying. ‘They didn’t do no 
bilin’, yist’day, nuther, ’n’ I found this.” 

Something seemed to pass from hand to hand. 
After a moment, the constable read aloud : 

“Dere father and mother. Jaik an Mes gon 
west we will not be taken alive.—Yours truely, 
D. E. Mosher.” 

“Wal, that’s curi’s!’’ Mr. Mosher muttered. 

“I s’picion they’ve run away,” a new voice 
broke in. 

*‘Hey ?” 

Ned turned and looked at a man who had 
entered with the messenger. 

“T see some 0’ this ’ere meetin’-house business,” 
the new-comer explained. ‘‘Day’s boy ’n’ your 
Dan wuz at the bottom of it.’’ 

‘Hey ?”’ Mr. Mosher said again. 

“TI wuz ‘long by the meetin’-house when they 
clumb in the winder. I jest laid low ’n’ watched 
’em. When I heerd the bell ring, I mistrusted 
what wuz up, bein’ ’s I knowed your minister 
wuz a-gittin’ merried, ’n’ I —”’ 

“Why didn’t ye stop ’em?’’ the constable 
demanded. 

“Oh, cat’s foot! You ’n’ me ’s been boys! I 
shouldn’t ’a’ said nothin’ "bout it ’f they hadn’t 
done no more mischief.”’ 

The constable looked at Mr. Mosher, then at 
Ned. uy 

“Well, young man!” 
grin. 

“I’m glad Dan got away,”’ the boy said, simply. 
“I’m goin’, now. I’m glad’’—his voice was 
earnest though so tremulous—‘‘I’m glad she—I 
was bound she shouldn’t know !”’ 


he began, with a doubtful 
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A MOURNING VEIL. 


Crape for Josephine Maude Angelina Causes a Sensation 
. in Carbury. 


A wide, uncovered piazza ran along the front of 
the Stoner house, and there two little girls, chil- 
dren of a neighbor who had no piazza, were 
playing ‘keep house.’”’ They had their dolls, 





dishes and other playthings strewn about, but 


ag 





Crape for a “Widow"’ Doll 


were beginning to lose interest in housekeeping 
and ‘going visiting.”” Suddenly the younger of 
them said : 

“T’ll tell you what—let’s play funeral.” 

‘How _ 

“Well, we can play that my Josephine Maude 
Angelina dolly died, and that we buried her.”’ 

“That will be splendid! Let’s have her die 
right off.” | 

Immediately after the death of Josephine Maude 
Angelina her grief-stricken mother said : 

“Now, Katie, we must put crape on the door- | 
knob to let folks know about it. You run over 








to the house and get the long black veil mamma 
wore when she was in mourning for grandpa.”’ 
“It ought to be white for a dolly, oughtn’t it?’ 
asked Katie. 
“TI guess you forget that Josephine Maude was 


a married doll, and a widow’ at that, don’t you ?”’ 
‘*You remember | I went out to get the paper. 


asked Dorothy, a little tartly. 
how Teddy Davis’s horrid dog chewed 
poor Josephine’s husband up.” 

Katie went away, and returned soon 
with a long black mourning veil. It was 
quickly tied to Mrs. Stoner’s front door-bell 
knob; then the bereft Dorothy’s grief broke 
out afresh, and she wailed and wept so 
vigorously that Mrs. Stoner put her head 
out of an upper window and said : 

You little girls are making too much 
noise down there. Mr. Stoner’s sick, and 
you disturb him. I think you'd better 
run home and play now. My husband 
wants to go to sleep.” 

‘‘How unfeeling !’’ said Dorothy, snatch- 
ing up the dead doll and her other play- 
things, while Katie gathered together her 
possessions. They departed, switching 
their skirts petulantly. They quite forgot 
to take the veil off the door-knob. 

Half an hour afterward Maria Simmons 
came down the street, and suddenly stopped 
in front of the Stoner house. 

‘“‘“My sakes alive!” she said. ‘If there 
aint crape on the Stoners’ door-knob! 
Poor Sam Stoner! I knew he was sick, 
but I’d no idea he was at all dangerous. 
I must stop on my way home and find out 
about it.” 

She would have stopped then if it had 
not been for her eagerness to carry the 
news to those who might not have heard 
of it. Three blocks farther on she met an 
acquaintance. 

‘Aint heard ’bout the trouble up at the 
Stoners, have you ?”’ she asked. 

‘What trouble ?”” 

‘Sam Stoner is dead. There’s crape on 
the door-knob. I was in there yesterday, 
and Sam was up and ’round the house; 
but I could see that he was a good deal 


sicker than he or his wife had any idea of, and | thing, and I—there’s the minister coming in at the | 


I aint much s’prised.”’ 

“My goodness me! 
there before night.” 

Mrs. Simmons stopped at the village post-office, 
ostensibly to ask for a letter, but really to impart 
her information to Uncle Dan Wales, the talkative 
old postmaster. 

‘“‘Heard "bout Sam Stoner ?’’ she asked. 

“No. I did hear he was gruntin’ ’round a 
little, but —’’ 


I must find time to call 


‘He won’t grunt no more,”’ said Mrs. Simmons, | 


solemnly. ‘‘He’s dead.” 

“How you talk!” 

“It’s so. There’s crape on the door.” 

“‘Must have been dreadful sudden! Mis’ Stoner 
was in here last evening an’ she reckoned he’d be 
out in a day or two well as ever.”’ 

“T know. But he aint been well for a long 
time. I could see it if others couldn’t.”’ 

‘Well, well! I'll go ’round to the house soon 
as my Mattie comes home from school to mind the 
office.”” 

The news was spreading now from another 
source, and in a way that caused those who heard 
it to declare that it was “perfectly scand’lous’’ for 
Mrs. Stoner to ‘‘carry on so.”’ 

Job Higley, the grocer’s delivery man, returned 
from leaving some things at the Stoner house, full 
of indignation. 

“That Mis’ Stoner aint no more feelin’ than a 
lamp-post,”’ said Job, indignantly, to his employer. 
‘‘There’s crape on the door-knob for poor Sam 
Stoner, an’ when I left the groceries Mis’ Stoner 
was fryin’ doughnuts cool as a cowcumber an’ 
singin’ ‘Way down upon the Swanee River’ loud 
as she could screech, an’ when I said I was sorry 
*bout Sam she just laughed an’ said she ‘guessed 
Sam was all right,’ an’ then if she didn’t go to 
jokin’ me ’bout Tildy Hopkins!” 

Old Mrs. Peevy came home with an equally 
scandalous tale. 

“I went right over to the Stoners soon as I 
heerd ’bout poor Sam,”’ she said, “an’ if you'll 
b’lieve me, there was Mis’ Stoner hangin’ out 
clothes in the back yard. I went right ‘round to 
where she was an’ she says jest as flippant, ‘Mercy ! 
Mis’ Peevy, where’d you drop down from ?’ 


“I felt so s’prised an’ disgusted that I says, | 
‘Mis’ Stoner, this is a mighty solemn thing,’ an’ | 


if she didn’t just look at me an’ laugh, with the 
crape for poor Sam danglin’ from the front door- 
bell knob; an’ she says, ‘I don’t see nothin’ very 
solemn "bout washin’ an’ hangin’ out some o’ 
Sam’s old shirts an’ underwear that he’ll never 
wear agin. I’m goin’ to work ’em up mto carpet- 
rags if they aint too fur gone fur even that.’ 
" & ‘Mis’ Stoner,’ I says, ‘the neighbors will talk 
dreadfully if you aint more careful,’ an’ she got 
real angry and said if the neighbors would attend 
to their business she’d attend to hers. I turned 
and left without even going into the house.”’ 

The Carbury Weekly Star, the only paper in 
the village, came out two hours later with this 
announcement : 


‘‘We stop our press to announce the unexpected | 
demise of our highly respected fellow-citizen, Mr. | 
A more extended | 


Samuel Stoner, this afternoon. 
notice will appear next week.” 

“Unexpected! I should say so!" said Mr. 
Samuel Stoner, in growing wrath and amazement 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


as he read this announcement in the paper. ‘A 
more extended notice next week!’ I'll write that 
| notice myself, I’ll extend it far enough to let that 


| editor know what I think of him, I'll —” 





interrupted Mrs. Stoner. ‘I found it there when 
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Sam Stoner reads his own Obituary. 


Do calm down, Sam! He’s coming to make 
How 


gate! 
arrangements for the funeral, I suppose. 
| ridiculous !”’ 

Mr. Havens, the minister, was surprised when 
Mr. Stoner himself opened the door and said : 

“Come right in, pastor; come right in. My 
wife’s busy, but I'll give you the main points 
| myself if you want to go ahead with the funeral.” 








on the door the bell rang again and a moment 
later they heard Dorothy Dean’s childish voice 
saying to Mrs. Stoner: 

| 





‘*Please, Mis’ Stoner, Katie and I left mamma’s 


| old black veil tied to your door-knob when we 
basco playing over here, and I'd like to get it 
again !”” J. L. Harnovr. 
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BISMARCK’S BOYHOOD. 


By SIDNEY WHITMAN, 
Author of “Imperial Germany.” 


The Discipline of a Prussian Squire’s Son. — Bismarck’s 
School Days. 

The great Bismarck,—the Man of Blood and 
Iron,—who created a United Germany, but whose 
| life’s work has been the means of sending so 
many thousands of human beings to a premature 
grave; and then again, the kind, considerate 
father, who cannot say a harsh word to his chil- 
dren—not even to a servant. What a range of 


imagination of old and young alike! 

But it is with the young that we are concerned 
to-day, and thus we note the love of combat,— 
gaudium certaminis,—the high spirits which are 
so characteristic of Bismarck, and which ever find 
| an intuitive appreciation and echo in the heart of 
| the young. 

‘Hie, Bismarck!’’ was the cry in Bismarck’s 
college, and even in later days, whenever a boyish 
freak could be indulged in or a scrape be scrambled 
out of. In his old age, one of the few distinctions 
which Bismarck really prizes is the medal for 
saving life, the bestowal of which dates back to 
| early manhood, when he saved his servant from 
drowning at the imminent risk of his own life. 

There is something rugged in the full story of 


| But how did this crape get on the front door ?” | 


It is the strangest | 


While they talked over the mystery of the crape | 


dramatic possibilities to appeal to the ever hungry’ 


3 


endless monotony of superintending the crops and 
the farmyard. : 

But even sport—whether the pursuit of the roe- 
deer, the capercailzie, the black-cock, the partridge 
or the hare—was carried on in a manner involving 
long hours and any amount of fatigue. Such, to 
some extent, were the surroundings under which 

young Bismarck passed the first few years 
of his life—romping over the farm, playing 
soldiers with the boys the village 
Kniephof, which takes its name from the 
family estate in Pomerania. The Bismarck 
family moved thither from Schénhausen 


in ol 


where Bismarck was born—when he was 
a year old (1816). 

Still, the Bismarck family may be said 
to have possessed exceptional affluence, 
inasmuch as they kept a good table, re- 
ceived occasional guests, and managed to 
vary the monotony of their rural existence 
by coming up distant Pomerania 
to Berlin every something as 
wealthy English families come up to Lon- 
don for the season; for in German capitals 
the winter is the season. 

But there was another far more impor- 
tant point, with regard to which the Bis- 
marck household may be said to have been 


from 
winter; 


an “‘exceptional’’ one, and this was in the 
Like 
the mothers of so many great men, Bis- 
marck’s mother was a remarkable, a very 
exceptional The daughter of a 
privy councillor, noted for his intellectual 
attainments, she united a cultivated intel- 
lect with a well-balanced heart and mind. 
Her dominant characteristic was tact of 
the heart, one of the rarest gifts in woman 
orman. With her it was blended witha 
true sense of unobtrusive piety. Her one 
thought was the education—the moral well 
being—of her children. And there can be 
no doubt that the splendid training whic! 
Bismarck received, both at home—in those 
ineffaceable details which in after life can 
be traced back to the nursery days—and 
later at school, was almost entirely due to 
the anxious solicitude of his mother. 

For she decided which school should be chosen 
for her boys; and hers again was the choice of 
the private tutors whose efforts made Bismarck an 
accomplished linguist, and thus able to prize and 
treasure through life our Shakespeare the 
original. 

In fact, the influence of Bismarck’s mother on 
known 


personality of Bismarck’s mother. 


woman. 


| ‘ ry . 
| the training of her children was so well 


| among the friends of the family that years after 

| ward, when she was long laid in her grave, when- 
| ever some striking success was scored by the great 
| statesman, his friends would say, ‘‘Bismarck, if 
| only thy mother could have lived to witness this!” 

Otto Edward Leopold von Bismarck Schén- 
hausen, to give him his full name, whilst already 
| noted for his physical strength and courage, was 
|a very sensitive, not to say tender-hearted boy. 
| Those who, like myself, were educated at a German 
| college, can easily conjure up the scene of the 
| little fellow’s first start in life. 

He is six years old; and it has been decided in 
family conclave to put him to boarding-school in 
Berlin. It is evening and still wintry, althongh 
near Easter. ‘The snow covers the ground, and 
the trees outside the courtyard of the castle. The 
sleigh is waiting at the door, whilst the family 
take the parting meal with the Young Hopeful. 

He cannot eat, for his little heart is heavy at 
| parting from dear home, the horses and dogs, and 
| the cupboard full of papa’s guns in the hall, and 
| the antlers that hang there—these the objects of 
| his youthful, longing veneration. Then it is 
| “Good-by, mamma,’’ and they wrap him up ir 
| the sleigh. 

The postillion blows his horn, the cozy home 
stead vanishes out from view, and the stars shim 
|out brightly as the little fellow cries himself t 

sleep. 

Yes, young Bismarck was indeed his mother’s 
son. It is even credibly related that, when he was 
|at school in Berlin and the pupils used to take 
| their occasional walks in the country, the sight of 
te plow would recall his Pomeranian home to the 
| imaginative boy, and bring tears to his eyes. 
| Thoroughly German this, but in him a sign of 
the rare union of strength and tenderness often 
| found in the best Teutonic character. Thus was 
| the boy but father of the man whose name has 
| been before the world these many years. 

There are perhaps few points in Bismarck’s 


Bismarck’s boyhood. To begin with, in those | character which have brought his personality so 
days there was a deal of Spartan simplicity, not near to the English-speaking race, as the well- 
to say of hardship according to our modern ideas, | known fact of his being a model family man—a 
in the family life of a Prussian country squire. | father and husband according to our own homely 
Many of the small nobility resided all the year | standard. His published letters show eloquently 
round on their ancestral seats, some of them | that he was nowhere really at home except when 
| situated amid endless forests, near undrained | he was with his wife and children. Even when 
morasses, far away from any large town—perhaps | ambassador at Petersburg, he used to spend his 
only to be reached from the cities by long and | spare hours in sitting with his boys in their school- 
expensive journeys in post-chaises, or, during four | room and assisting them to prepare their lessons. 
months of the year, by sleigh. Little better than| Unlike many houses, where a spick-and-span 
a farmer’s life in proud, aristocratic seclusion, | tidiness narrows the sympathies whilst gratifying 
involving very early hours, and an austere fru- | our instinct for order, the Bismarcks’ dwelling has 
gality such as would shock our latter-day servants. | always borne the stamp of children roaming about 
Bismarck’s father had been in the Body Carabi- | at will; in other days his own children, to-day 
neers, and used to tell how for five years it was | the grandchildren. 
his duty, every morning~at four o'clock, to| Bismarck has ever been accused of being a too 
measure out the hay for the regimental horses. | indulgent father. If so, he has certainly not 
| With such a training, it was no wonder if iron | earned the usual result of parental indulgence 
discipline characterized the household. Shooting 


filial ingratitude. For his children, though all 
birds or beasts afforded the only break to the | married, are always backward and forward on a 
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visit to their parents—a rare sight among the 
solitary great of this earth! 

It is a gladdening spectacle to see the old German 
champion at home in his domestic circle, smoking 
his long pipe and smiling as only he can smile, 
when he looks on at the romps and games of his 
grandchildren—the young Counts Rantzau, the 
sons of his daughter. They must not disturb 
“Grosspapa’’ when reading his papers after dinner, 
but they are not afraid of him; how should they 
be, for they have learnt to love him; and hand- 
some, well-brought-up boys they are. 

Then there are Bismarck’s other grandchildren, 
the daughters of his son William—thorough little 
types of the German blue-eyed, budding fréudeins. 
And it is indeed amusing to note Bismarck’s play- 
ful manner with them, sometimes at table gravely 
treating them with all the deference due to the full- 
grown maiden, and slyly watching the effect of 
it all on the undeveloped feminine instinct for 
admiration. 

But there is a strong suspicion in the household 
that the old fighter’s heart is more taken up with 
the ‘“‘boys’’—die Jungen—than with the fairest 
little sprig of womanhood. It is a something 
which says that the former will live and become 
men not unworthy of the old ‘‘Grosspapa’’—so it 
please God—but the girls? Well, they will live to 
be admired, to receive courtly homage, if you will 
—but what of the battling instinct—the family 
name! 

When Bismarck’s eldest son recently married, 





great were the hopes for the first-born to be a boy. 
But when a girl appeared on the scene, then it was 
old Bismarck himself who telegraphed to his son 
his congratulations, playfully alluding to the fact 
that he had begun his family stock, like his father, 


with a girl. 
iain lctieeldiailatpendhecemered 


AN ORGAN “PACKED” ON HORSES. 


How a much-desired Instrument was brought to an 
Oregon Home. 

When I came from California to the Umpqua 
Valley, Oregon, in 1882, I brought with me a 
large family and a strong desire to kill anelk. It 
was not till 1885 that the large family left me 
with leisure enough to go hunting for the animal. 

Then I went into ‘“‘The Great Burn’’ in Coos 
County with a man who had been through it 
before. Here I not only killed the elk according 
to my longing, but found what I thought a good 
location for a stock range. 

“The Great Burn’ extends over a country 
about sixteen miles wide and forty long. This, 
for the most part, is not inhabited, but a few 
settlers live on the side near the coast. Among 
the great waste of black logs and naked snags in 
the burned wilderness deer, bear and elk are 
numerous, though the Coos Bay and Umpqua 
Indians have hunted here for years. 

There was no wagon road from the Umpqua 
Valley to the place which I selected for a stock 
range—indeed, there was no road at all except a 
faint trail made mostly by elk. As large logs are 
no obstruction to an elk, there are plenty of these 
in the trail. Nevertheless, I moved in by that 
road, a distance of thirty miles, packing all my 
portable possessions on horses. 

This work of moving kept me busy the greater 
part of the fall and winter of 1885-86. In May I 
brought my, family over the elk trail—my wife, 
sister-in-law and seven children. We had some 
cattle, and I intended to live mainly by hunting 
and drying meat for market till my band of cattle 
should become numerous enough to support us. 

We built our house on Coos River, about fifteen 
miles from the head of navigation and nine miles 
from any settlement. In winter we had a family 
school, which my sister-in-law taught; we man- 
aged to get plenty of reading matter, always 
including The Youth’s Companion, and altogether 
enjoyed our isolated life more than you might 
suppose. 

In summer my eldest daughter, Grace, went to 
school at ‘‘the Forks,”’ the village at the head of 
navigation. Here she took music lessons from a 
lady of the place, and learned so well that we 
decided we ought to have an organ at home, if 
possible. 

Money was a scarce commodity with us, and 
the price of an organ, even a small and cheap one, 
could be accumulated only by scrimping and 
saving on other requirements. After much dis- 
cussion we decided that, for the sake of music, we 
could better do without some things that are 
usually regarded as more necessary. So at last 
we ordered an organ from Chicago. The next 
question was, how to get it in over the trail. We 
knew it would weigh about three hundred pounds, 
and be four and a half feet high. 

From the Forks we could haul it on a sled for 
about five miles. Then it must be packed on 
horses more than ten miles over a trail that was 
steep, crooked, narrow and rocky. The path 
followed the divide between Coos River and Ten- 
Mile Creek most of the way, but there were a 
good many steep ups and downs on the ridge, 
and some backbones of smooth rock, where the 
footing was not the best. 

While waiting for the organ my eldest son and 
I worked on the trail all we could, and my second 
girl went with us to cook. We graded around | 
some points, cut out many logs, straightened 
crooks, and moved a good many rocks. By the | 
time the organ came, we were ready to make the | 
attempt to pack it in. Four of us were going for | 
it—my sister-in-law, daughter, son and myself. 
We took three horses, one packed with the | 





camp and two to pack the organ, together with 
necessaries for camping on the road until we 
should get the instrument home. 

On the first day we camped about five and one- 
half miles from the Forks, pitched our tent in the 
edge of a growth of alders near a little creek, and 
took dinner. Then we hunted up some crooks for 
runners, and made a sled. Having brought with 
us harness, whiffletrees and chain, our conveyance 
on which to haul the organ up to camp was ready. 
The rest of the afternoon we cut out brush and 
cleared a road for the sled down to the settlement. 

After a sound sleep on our fir-bough beds and 
an early breakfast, we went down to the Landing, 
and found the organ at the house of the lady from 
whom Grace had taken her music-lessons. It 
looked like a big thing to pack on horses, as it 
stood in the box, and the more I looked at it the 
bigger it looked to me. 

After trying and admiring it we nailed up the 
box, lashed it on the sled, and started for camp. 
Soon our troubles began. In one place we had to 
hold the sled from tipping over, and in another 
very steep place it was necessary to take off the 
horses and lower the sled and organ down the 
bank with a rope, which we passed around a tree 
and paid out as we sent down the box. But we 
arrived at camp without any serious accident 
before sundown, about as tired as one often gets. 

After a good hearty supper we all felt better, 
and I busied myself as long as I could see in 
trimming down the weight of the box enclosing 
the organ, and in cutting two poles on which to 





Moving the Organ 


pack it upon the horses. My plan was, to lash 
the box between these poles, which were about 
twenty feet long, to tie their ends to the horns of 
the pack-saddles, one on either side, and put the 
horses tandem, with the organ between, sitting 
upright, an end to each horse, as shown in the 
photograph I send to The Companion. 

Long before daylight we were up. By daylight 
we had breakfasted, packed, and were ready to 
start. When we got the horses ready and brought 
them around to the poles, the organ box looked 
larger than the horses. 

After much coaxing to induce Pat and Fan to 
stand still, we got the poles up, and tied fast. 
But when Pat started Fan hung back, and when 
Fan wanted to go, Pat would not move. The load 
would sag to one side, then to the other, but when 
we finally got the horses going, it looked as if we 
were likely to succeed. All went fairly till we 
came toa sharp bend in the trail. There the poles 
came up against the sides of the horses and they 
could scarcely turn. 

We struggled along this way for three or four 
hundred yards and then gave up this method of 
packing the organ. Next we thought we could 
carry the rear ends of the poles ourselves and 
leave the front end to a horse. So Albert and I 
tried that for a while. 

The horse went only too well. He jerked us 
this way and that, over logs, into holes and 
through the brush, until we were completely worn 
out and discouraged. Then we feared that we 
should be obliged to hire men to pack the organ 
in, which would be very expensive. And perhaps 
we could not get men for the job. 

We sat down on a log, held a council, and tried 
again. First we decided to take off the box 
entirely, to make it as light as we could. Then I 
made a plan for raising the poles above the sides 
of the horses, so they could turn around corners. 

So I took two pieces of pole about three feet 
long, bored a hole in each end to pass a rope 
through, and lashed one firmly across and under 
each end of the poles. Then we raised up the 
front end, placed it across Pat’s saddle, and lashed 
it to the front horn in such a way that it could not 
slip back, nor to either side, but could turn like 
the front bolster of a wagon. We then raised the 
back end of the poles to Fan’s saddle and fast- 
ened it in the same manner. 

This arrangement looked as if it would work. 
With the box off, the organ was much lighter. 


We wrapped its lower part in blankets so it would |- 


not get scratched or bruised. 

Again we made a start, one leading each horse, 
and one walking on either side of the load to 
steady it. The horses went off in good style. 
When they came to a turn the bolster would swing 











around on the saddles, and swing back again 
when the trail became straight. Soon the horses 
got so accustomed to the motion that they did not 
jerk and jostle each other. 

Now we were much elated, though at noon we 
had gained but two miles. Here we camped, dined 
and fed the horses. About one o’clock we moved 
forward again. 

The trail led us along the divide, and as the sun 
shone warmly down we travelled slowly. Still 
the speed was such that our precious organ almost 
came to destruction. This was where the trail ran 
along a steep hillside past a fallen tree whose roots 
had turned up a large pile of dirt. Here the organ 
struck. 

With the jolt Pat lurched forward, slipped over 
the trail in loose stones, and came near upsetting 
the whole train and himself down the mountain. 
But I seized his bridle in time and succeeded in 
holding him while the others unlashed the bolster 
and took it off his saddle. Then we lifted the 
ends of the poles and carried them past the roots. 

At another place the front cinch, on the rear 
horse, broke in passing around a sharp corner. 
This caused the saddle to be pushed backward, 
and came near upsetting the organ and rolling it 
down the hill, but we stopped the horses in time to 
save it. 

About the middle of the afternoon we met two 
men with packhorses, who looked at our load in 
astonishment, and remarked that we must want 
an organ pretty bad to get it in, in that way. We 
told them their opinion was correct, but that did 








under Difficulties. 


not seem to clear the matter upforthem. As they 
left us their conversation dealt with the subject of 
cranks, and we went on in better humor than 
before. 

At sundown we were about two miles from 
home, and so tired that we concluded to camp for 
the night. So we unloaded on top of a hill where 
we could get water near by, in the cafion, and 
Albert took the horses home to feed them and to 
bring us something for breakfast, as our pro- 
Visions were about exhausted. 

After supper we watched the sun go down, a 
great red ball of fire, into the Pacific. 

Next morning, soon after daylight, the boys 
came with the horses and some food, including a 
fat mince-pie, which enjoyed great popularity 
while it lasted. We were soon packed up and on 
the road in excellent trim. 

But the worst place was yet to come—a steep 
hill going down to the house on the river. We 
came down the long spur without much trouble to 
the head of a grade leading off on one side. But 
in descending this grade we hung up on a large 
stump, below the trail, and had to lead the front 
horse up the hillside, before we could pass. Still 
we reached the bottom in safety and there found 
the family assembled to welcome the organ’s 
arrival. 

Then my wife, who has a small camera, took a 
picture of the great event. 

In order to enjoy an organ as much as we enjoy 
ours you must save as strictly and work as hard 
as we did to get one. Every jolt ours had on the 
elk trail seems to have improved its tone. We 
often remark this on rainy days when we gather 


to hear Grace play. Greorce A. GovuLp. 
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THE CAT FUND. 


The expenses of the United States government 
are continually increasing. Last year the United 
States supplied a ‘‘cat fund”’ of five dollars, which 
was devoted to the maintenance of a cat at the 
post-office at St. Paul, Minnesota, where rats are 
particularly prevalent; but this year an official 
document shows that an appropriation of ten 
dollars is really needed. 

This document is in the form of a written 
statement from a night clerk of the St. Paul 
post-office to the postmaster. It sets forth that 
five dollars are not sufficient, for these reasons : 

“The cat ought to have one pint of milk a day; 
equals three hundred and sixty-five pints. The 
price in winter is six cents per quart, and five 
cents in summer. This would make the exact 
cost ten dollars and four cents. 

‘*When kitten harvest is on, more milk ought to 











be given—so above estimate is not exorbitant. 
Kittens ought to be kept until well able to set up 
housekeeping on their own account, as an incen- 
tive for the mother to keep up her rat-killing. 

“Our cat the past two months has killed not 
less than one hundred and twenty-five rats, the 
two highest runs being nine and seven, which you 
will admit were both good nights’ work. Of 
course she and her two kittens could not eat all 
these, but it shows what a good working cat can 
do when she has the proper incentives.” 

A cat which can kill nine rats in one night 
certainly deserves some kind of a fund. 


o> 
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A SQUAW’S BRAVERY. 


When my grandfather moved West, he found 
near his new home from fifty to seventy-five 
Indians, permanently encamped. They were a 
spiritless, lazy lot, and did little but eat and sleep. 
Their constant begging and pilfering were annoy- 
ing, but no one feared them. They were so 
spiritless that any one could put a dozen of them 
to flight with the toe of his brogan or a good 
horsewhip. 

I have heard my grandmother say that she 
never felt in the least afraid of any number of 
these Indians, even when she was alone in the 
house with her three or four little children. 

One spring day she was making soap alone in 
the yard. First she brought out the three-legged 
iron ring which was used to support the kettle in 
all out-of-door boiling, and stood it over the fire. 
Then upon, this she placed the kettle, and waited 
for the lye to begin boiling. She had just brought 
out her pan of soap-grease when four or five of her 
Indian neighbors came along, and began to beg 
for something to eat. 

Now the settlers made it a rule not to feed 
Indians. So when they pointed to grandmother’s 
big pan of soap-grease, and motioned that they 
wanted some of it to eat, she shook her head. 
‘“‘No, no!’’ she said. ‘Go away!” 

They did not obey, nor even heed the command. 
Instead of doing so they squatted down in their 
grimy blankets, and watched the soap-making 
with much interest. 

They evidently thought that she was making a 
huge stew of some kind, and that if they remained 
long enough she might perhaps give them some. 
You can imagine what clean fellows these were 
who did not know soap from soup. 

The lye was boiling when they first appeared. 
and when grandmother put her grease into it they 
smacked their lips with great gusto. 

They waited patiently until the soap-making 
wasdone. Grandmother then went into the house, 
but soon came out again to throw away some 
stale corn bread. Finding the Indians still there, 
she concluded to give it to them. They accepted 
it eagerly, but instead of eating it they tucked it 
away in their blankets. 

Grandmother then returned to the house, and 
thought no more about them. A few minutes 
later, however, chancing to look out of a window, 
she saw two of the Indians, each with an old tin 
can, in the act of helping themselves from the 
kettle. 

Grandmother did not say anything. With 
amused curiosity she watched them as, having 
filled their cans, they and their companions 
trooped off across the road and sat down under a 
big tree there. Then they drew forth their corn 
bread, and with it and what they felt confident 
must be an especially delicious stew, prepared to 
make a hearty meal. 

One old fellow took a can of the soap between 
his hands, lifted it to his lips, and took one huge 
swallow. Suddenly he gave utterance to some- 
thing between a howl and a groan, and rolled 
over on the grass with his heels in the air. 

Two or three of the others had dipped their 
bread into the other can; they, too, were assuming 
strange attitudes and uttering strange sounds. 
Presently they all made a wild rush for a stream 
of water a short distance away. Then, for once 
in their lives, they became familiar with soap and 
water combined. 

The only courageous one among this tribe of 
Indians was Wahwahsheego, an old squaw, ‘who 
seemed to have more spirit and pride than all the 
rest of them together. Though she sometimes 
came around with bead work and feather work to | 
sell or trade, Wahwahsheego never begged any- 
thing of the settlers. 

She was a tall and powerful woman. Always 
of striking appearance, she seemed at times even 
noble in her bearing. She was less dirty than the 
other members of her tribe. With her tribe. 
indeed, she had little in common, and was rarely 
seen in company with any of its members. All 
of the settlers treated her with the respect which 
she everywhere inspired. 

One day when my mother was alone with her 
little children, the oldest of whom was but five 
years old, Wahwahsheego came to our house 
with bead work to exchange for sugar and bacon. 
After a satisfactory bargain had been struck the 
old squaw sat down on the floor to play with ‘the 
little white papoose.”’ 

The squaw’s grim red face took on a softer, 
brighter look when the baby, instead of showing 
any sign of fear, reached out her tiny hands to be 
taken. Perhaps the many strings of beads about 
Wahwahsheego’s neck had pleased the baby’s 
fancy. 

Grandmother left them alone together and went 
out into her kitchen. She was working over some 
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pread there when two very rough-looking men 
stepped to the open door. 

Though the class had few representatives in 
that new country, these two men were evidently 
tramps. They were ragged, dirty and evil-looking, 
and their sudden appearance gave grandmother a 
fright that she could not conceal, brave woman 
though she was. 

“Ye needn’t be skeered, ma’am,”’ said one of 
them, ‘‘at least not if yer perlite an’ obligin’, an’ if 
ye aint ye’d better be or we'll run things to suit 
ourselves. Oh, we know that there aint no men 
folks ’round. Now you just hump yourself an’ 
git us up the best meal you kin.” 

Grandmother soon began to recover her courage. 
Nevertheless, she realized how helpless she was 
with the men watching her every movement. 
Father's rifle was in the next room, but she knew 
that she could not get it without being seen. Still 
she had the courage to say : 

“T am not afraid of you, and I shall not stop 
my work to get up a meal for men of your class. 
You'd better go at once!”’ 

At this, one of the men swore a frightful oath 
and started toward her. At that moment she 
suddenly remembered the presence of the old 
Indian in the next room. Raising her voice, she 
cried out in a tone of alarm: ‘‘Wahwahsheego!”’ 

The two men gave a cry of surprise and alarm at 
the sudden and unexpected appearance of grand- 
mother’s defender. Well might they fear old 
Wahwahsheego. She was a frightful-looking 
object as she bounded into the room, her red 
blanket trailing out behind her, her black hair 
streaming down her back, her grim face dark and 
sinister with anger, her eyes aflame and her lips 
parted over her snaggy teeth. 

She had father's rifle in her hands; by the time 
she bad it to her shoulder the men had scrambled 
out of the house. The old squaw ran to the open 
door and fired in the air. For some distance she 
gave chase, uttering blood-curdling war-whoops 
and firing the gun. 

Her yells were heard by the men at work in the 
fields. Some of these mounted horses and pursued 
the two tramps, who were finally captured and 
treated to a ducking in a very muddy stream. 
They were promised far worse treatment if they 
were ever seen in that part of the country again. 

Wahwahsheego came back to the house, and as 
she hung up the gun, said briefly : 


“‘Wahwahsheego no let ’em hurt white squaw | 


and white papoose—no, no.” 
E. F. Drury. 


<-o- 


JERRY’S COON. 


Jerry came up the path from the spring singing. 
He was singing a merry, jig-like tune; so merry 
that Victory began to pat ‘‘juber.”’ Victory had 
just grown out of babyhood,—a way all healthy 
babies have of doing,—and was the pride of old 
Aunt Silva’s heart. 

As Jerry and the singing approached, even 
Uncle Ike felt his rheumatic legs limbering up and 
longing to cut the “‘pigeon-wing,”’ or to perform 
some other feat of youthful days. 

Possum up de gum-stump, cooney in de holler, 

Little boy at my house, fat as be can waller. 

Such was the sounding couplet that Jerry had 
wedded to his merry tune. 

As he came in sight, it was easy enough to 
understand how the lines had been suggested to 
him. Slung over his shoulder was some kind of 
an animal; at least, it was to be presumed that 





“What you reckon | got yere?”’ 


some kind of an animal was hitched to the tail 
that Jerry grasped. 

Victory evidently thought there was something 
beyond that tail. She had been sitting on the 
ground, pouring fine dirt in little rills through her 
fist into her lap. Now she stood up and stared at 
the tail. From the size of her eyes and the gap 


between her lips, she must have thought unutter- 


able things; probably that there was a lion at the 
other end of the tail. 

Uncle Ike came around from his patch, bringing 
a rusty hoe. He had been digging for sweet 
potatoes. He had found three, one almost as large 
as his forefinger. Uncle Ike’s sweet potatoes 
usually averaged about the size of his little finger. 
“What you reckon I got yere?’’ Jerry asked. 


The tail quickly slipped down his back with the 
question, as though the animal, whatever he was, 
might be crawling away with it. But Jerry had 
lowered it so that his conundrum would be harder 
| to guess. Only the brush-like tip of the tail was 
| now visible. 

Uncle Ike made a guess. ‘‘Possum,”’ he said, 
and with the word there came into his yellow eyes 
a hungry look. . 








of superiority. ‘‘You nebber seed no possum wid 
a tail like dis yere. Possum don’t hab no ha’r 
on his tail. Possum tail smooth like rat tail. 
Possum tail bar’. What you reckon ’tis, Vict’ry ?”’ 
and he turned to the little girl. 

“I s’peck it’s a panter or a b’ar, one or t’other,”’ 
and the little lady squared herself in a stately 
way and folded her arms behind her, as if to do 
battle for her opinion. 

‘“sGewhillikins! I couldn’t tote a b’ar no more’n 
I could tote a bawn full er horses, or dis yere 
plantation. B’lieve in my soul gals is geese. 
Here’s what it is; it’s a coon,’’ Jerry continued, 
swinging his booty to the front, ‘‘an’ I cotched de 
genulman all by myse’f; nebber had a single 
solitary soul ter he’p me.” 

Here Tiger, as if to recall the part he had borne 
in the matter, lifted his head, and with a low 
growl, snuffed at cooney’s nose. 

“Is he clean dead ?”’ asked Victory. 

“Law, yes! Ef he wasn’t, he’d spit in Tiger's 
face. He wouldn’t stan’ no dog’s nosin’.”” 

‘“‘Whar’d ye cotch it, anyhow ?”’ asked Uncle 
Ike. 

“In a 'simmon-tree, ob course.” 


‘‘What yer doin’ at de ‘simmon-tree? Aint 
dar no cotton in de cotton-patch ter pick? ‘Sim- 
mons aint good, nohow, till fros’. Better ‘ten’ 


to yer cotton-pickin’, an’ let ‘simmons an’ coons 
"lone." 

‘*Reckon I’se got a right to git red uv de chills 
ef I kin. 


uv possum, I'd git well uv de chills, sho’. I was 





it hadn’t been for dis yere varmint. I was mos’ 
| gittin’ so I could walk roun’ widout thinkin’ uv 
| possum. It is den I look up in de ’simmon-tree, 
| an’ dar sot a coon, layin’ right out on a limb, 
playin’ possum. I clom up de tree tell I shuck 
| him down. Es soon es he lit Tiger jis’ bounced 
him. Den dar was a mighty tight tussle, but 
Tige lammed him.”’ 

“Lemme see him, anyhow,’ said Uncle Ike. 
There was no mistaking the look in Uncle Ike’s 
eyes. He was coveting his neighbor’s property ; 
he was hankering after that coon. He hobbled 
toward Jerry, and reached out his hand as if to 
take it. 

The boy did not respond to the movement. He 
took a step or two backward. He elevated the 
coveted article to his arm’s capacity. 
| See it,den,”’ he said. ‘I don’t keer how much 
| you see it.”” 





‘Look yere at dis tail,”’ said Jerry, with a tone | 


Aunt Silvy tole me how, ef I'd walk | 
’round a ’simmon-tree fou’ times widout thinkin’ 


tryin’ ter do dat puskiption, an’ I’d ‘a’ done it ef | 


“Coon aint much ‘count for eatin’ pupposes. | 


‘“‘What'll yer take fer him, anyhow ?” 
‘*What'll yer gimme fer him ?’’ challenged the 
cautious Jerry. 
“It’s mighty hard ter tell what a po’ coon like 
dat dar is worf. ‘Taint worf its skinnin’ an’ 


cookin’, but I'll gib ye dem fur de varmint. In 


dar op’rations. An’ I’ll gib yer de skin ter boot. 
Yer kin make a tollubul good hat outen de skin, 
fer ter keep yer warm dis cole winter. A coon- 

skin cap is mighty 





Now possum is tollobul good,’’ said Uncle Ike. 


dat case, yer won’t hab none de bodder wid dem | 


comf’able heap bet- | 


coon ter town ter 


may be a bit ter boot. 
But if yer trades 
wid me, yer gits yer 


pic’yune bofe.”’ 


Jerry, turning the 
coon this way and 


‘An’ ’sides all de 
res’, yer won't hab 


de cleanin’. It’s a 


ter skin a coon. 
kin tell yer. Is yer 
| gwine ter swop or not? 
foolin’ wid yer all day. 
gwine out huntin’ ’fore long. I'll trade wid dem, 
an’ den you'll miss de boggin; an’ good nuff fer 
yer, fer bein’ sech a big fool. 


hab de chance ?”’ 

“T’se gwine ter trade, ob cou’se,’’ said Jerry, 
handing over the coon to Uncle Ike, yet keeping 
his eyes fixed longingly on the creature as it passed 
out of his possession. 

Uncle Ike shuffled off to his cabin with his 
‘“‘boggin.”’ Jerry watched his departure with a 
| dubious feeling. Somehow, in spite of the air of 
| magnanimity with which Uncle Ike had agreed to 
| give the skinning and cooking of the coon for the 








sell, yer couldn't git | 
no cap fer it wid- | 
outen a pic’yune, or | 





that with a medita- | 
tive air, and survey- | 
ing it in every light. | 


none de bodder uv | 
mighty pesterin’ job 
Skin sticks tight, I | 
| wide harbor mouth, and the greatest care on the | 


Kase I can't stan’ yere | 
Some de udder boys | 


Is yer gwine ter | 
trade, or is yer gwine ter let some de udder boys | 


where the sophistry came in in the transaction, 
but she felt her way to the conclusion that Jerry 
had been wronged. 


Ike’s. 
sonation of all the officers of justice in the state. 
| In vain Uncle Ike argued that a fair bargain had 
been made. 

‘Hush yer mouf, Uncle Ike,"’ she said; ‘“‘you 





coon itself, he was not happy. He went in to| master who has been so unfortunate as to run his 
Aunt Silva, and began to tell about the fine | vessel ashore. He is unfortunate, 
bargain he had made; but broke down in the | affects unfavorably his reputation, and because 
midst and cried about it. Aunt Silva didn’t know | he is in danger of losing his master’s certificate if 


because it 


it can be shown that he was to blame. 


A single instance is sufficient to show how 


| easily a well-managed and thoroughly equipped 


She strode out of her cabin, and over to Uncle | 
You would have taken her for the imper- | 


| can’t nebber make me b’lieve black’s white, not ef | 





Good for Evil. 


yer was to swar it tell yer turn white youse’f. I 
knows dat Jerry had a coon, and I knows dat he 
aint got no coon now, nor nuffin't all. What's 
come of Jerry’s coon ?”’ 

| “Why, he’s sold it, ob cou’se. 
cponskin fer de coon.” 

| ‘To be sho’; but whar’d yer git de coonskin 
in de fus’ place ?”’ 

“Why, I got de skin fer de skinnin’, an’ de 
cleanin’, and de cookin’. Why, bress yer soul, 
Aunt Silvy, dat boy’s got de best of de boggin.”’ 

“Gimme dat coon dis minute,’’ Aunt Silva 
demanded. ‘Ef yer don’t, I'll spile ev’ry bit uv 
rup’tation yer got. 
sho’s yer bawn. A member of de church in 
good an’ reg’lar standin’ ’pressin’ de orfin an’ de 
widder! Aint yer shame of yerse’f? How kin 
yer hab de face ter git shoutin’ happy arter such 
puffomances? It's all kase yer’s a Williams’ 
nigger. Ef yer’d been a Carter's, yer’d nebber 
done it. Yer'd a-died fus’. I tell yer gib up dat 
coon, or gib up yer rup’tation—one or t’other.”’ 

I wish you could have seen how mean and 
sneaking Uncle Ike looked, as he crawled under 
the bed, where he had hid the coon. He dragged 


I gib him de 


I'll hab yer up ’fo’ de church, | 


| like a metallic coffin. 


it out by the tail, and delivered it over to Aunt | 


Silva. 

That night there was a coon-supper in Aunt 
Silva's cabin, and ‘“‘a high old time,”’ as Jerry 
would have said. There were a goodly number of 


| 


guests from the various cabins, but Uncle Ike was 


not among them. 

Toward the close of the feast, they missed Jerry. 
He had slipped away with a choice bit of roast 
coon for poor old Uncle Ike. Juuius Davis. 
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A STRANDED SHIP. 


What Happens When a Steamer Runs Aground. — The 
Floating Survey and the Docking. 


ter’n a sto’ cap. Ef | 
yer wus ter take dat | 


Although every precaution which modern sci- 
ence can suggest has been taken to make the 
approach to the coasts safe, yet there are times 
when lights, buoys and signals, all combined, fail 


cap an’ keeps yer /| to save a steamship, no matter how carefully and 
| skilfully managed, from running ashore. 
‘“Dat’s so,”’ said | mouth of the harbor may be fifty miles wide, and | 


The 


steamship of the first class may find herself in 
trouble. Early in January, 1877, the French line 
steamship Amérique, fouirteen days from Havre, 
ran ashore at Seabright on a foggy night. The 
voyage had been stormy, but the weather had 
moderated as she approached the American coast. 
Her three saloon passengers had gone through a 
certain ceremony in congratulating the captain on 
bringing his ship safely through many perils. 
What followed is thus told in the narrative of her 
disaster : 

‘Late on Saturday afternoon the pilot made a 
sounding’’—she was so close in that she had a 
New York pilot on board—‘‘and found seventeen 
fathoms of water. ‘That is right,’ said the cap- 
tain; ‘the next will be thirteen fathoms.’ When 
the next sounding was made, thirteen fathoms 
was the depth. 

“At seven o'clock, when the captain and the 
pilot were both on the bridge, the sounder brought 
up a small, round pebble. This was right; the 
bottom at that point should be covered with 
pebbles. Everything indicated that the ship was 
on her course. At half-past eight o'clock the pilot 
went to bed, saying, ‘I never take charge of a ship 
till she passes the light-ship, for we can’t depend 
upon the ship’s compasses.’ 

“At midnight the pilot was called from bed, for 
the weather had become foggy, and it was thought 
safer to have him on deck. The captain was still 
on the bridge; still the powerful engines hurried 
the ship onward. 

“At three o’clock in the morning there was a 
terrible shock. The ship trembled and everything 
aboard was shaken; and no wonder, for the vessel, 
her bow almost touching a handsome cottage on 
the shore, was hard and fast aground off Sea- 
bright.” 

Here was a case where the greatest care was 
exercised. Captain and pilot were both on the 
bridge, both certain that they were heading for 
the entrance to New York harbor. They had 
been running on dead reckoning, and neither the 
chronometers or the compasses were out of order. 

The Amérique’s case was,one for the life-saving 
service, for with her broadside on the beach and 
a heavy sea running, the lives of all on board 
were in immediate danger. The life-savers did 
their work promptly and well, as usual. A line 
shot was fired over the stranded ship, a cable was 
stretched, and the passengers were soon taken 
safely ashore in the life-car. 

The life-car is a formidable-looking affair, and 
passengers are usually afraid of it, for when the 
cover is put on they are enclosed in what seems 
The Amérique’s passengers 
were all afraid of it, and not one of them would 
get in. After much argument Captain Pouzoly 
said to Mr. Cornell Jewett and his wife, who were 
saloon passengers : 

“This car is an American invention, and as you 
are Americans, you ought to set the example to 
the other passengers.”’ 

They did; within sixty seconds they were safe 
on shore, and all the others followed. 

What does a captain do when he feels his ship 
strike the bottom? He is on the bridge, of course. 
He may have been running for days on dead 


| reckoning, which is always uncertain, and he is 


| approaching a coast in a fog. 


He may have been 


| on the bridge for sixty consecutive hours, in snow, 


| or sleet, or Arctic weather, 
| place is on the bridge. 


the coast the best-lighted in the world, and never- | 
| theless a dense fog or a thick snow-storm may 


baffle the best efforts of the commander to pick 
his way. 

If the grounding occurs near the entrance to 
New York harbor, there is little danger for any 
big iron passenger ship, except in the worst 
weather, for the shores are nearly all sandy, and 
the bottom principally of mud and sand. Never- 
theless, great steamships have gone to pieces on 
| our sandy coast almost within cannon-shot of New 
York, notwithstanding all the lights, the buoys, the 


part of navigators. 
The grounding of a vessel involves much more 
labor and expense than is commonly supposed. 


but no matter—his 
Should he be absent from 
it when any disaster happens, the presumption is 
against him. 

The pilot is said to be in charge of a ship when 
she is entering a harbor, but that is only a marine 
fiction. The master is always in charge of his 
ship. He can lower a boat and set the pilot ashore 
if he feels inclined. 

That fatal-grating and grinding under the ship's 
bottom is felt—a sensation never forgotten by those 
who have known it—and in an instant the ship 
stops with a shock. If the sea is heavy the grinding 
is followed by a terrible pounding, as the waves 
let the vessel fall back upon the rocks. There is 


the hope for a second that she may have grazed a 


} 
| 


| 


Let her put her nose into a sandbar, though the | 
sand be soft and the water smooth ; let her reverse | 


her engines and float again within five minutes, 


| the expense is still a good many dollars. 


If she is damaged beyond a certain amount 
stipulated in the insurance policies,—sometimes 
one thousand dollars and sometimes less,—the 
expense falls upon the marine underwriters ; other- 
wise it falls upon the owners. 

The causes of grounding are numberless, but 
they have no place in this article, which is written 


| to give the general reader some idea of the laws 


governing the subsequent conduct of a steamship- 


| 


bar and gone over it, but the pounding dispels 
that hope. 

The captain springs to the telegraph instrument 
on the bridge, and turns the handle part way 
around the circle. Instantly the order is tele- 
graphed to the engine-room : 

“Stop her!” 

Although the ship has stopped effectually enough, 
the engines have not. They are still in motion, the 
shaft and screw still vainly revolving. The engi- 
neer knows that she has struck something, but he 
will not stop his engines without an order. The 
captain may be trying to push her through some- 
thing, and stopping without orders might bring 
disaster. 

The captain on the bridge is engineer and engine, 
ship and passengers—he is everything; and at 
such a time everything depends upon him. But 
the order comes and the engine stops. Another 
turn of the handle of the telegraph instrument, 
and the engineer receives the order : 

‘‘Back her!”’ 

The engines reverse easily enough, but the ship 
will not move. Then, leaving the engines at work 
trying to back the ship off, the captain begins to 
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issue orders like a cyclone. Two things of equal 
importance must be done at once, and the first of 
these is: 

“Cast the lead!” 

Soundings are taken on both sides of the ship, 
forward, aft and amidships; and while this is 
doing the next order is given: 

“Sound the wells!” 

These things take from two to five minutes, and 
the ship meanwhile is pounding desperately. If 
she is a passenger ship the purser is taking care 
of the passengers, trying to calm them, and above 
all keeping them below decks, for most likely the 
ship’s masts are of iron, and if so they are liable 
to go by the board dt any moment, carrying with 
them a maze of spars and heavy wire rigging, and 
crashing through everything that lies in their way. 

It is a dark night, or a foggy night; and it need 
hardly be said that the captain does not know 
where he is. If he had known, he would not be 
ashore. Anxiously he awaits the result of his 
orders; and it is a relief when he hears the report: 

“Eight inches of water, sir!” 

This depth in the ship is normal, and shows that 
so far no serious injury has been done to her 
bottom, although the thumping has seemed severe 
enough to knock anything to pieces. He soon 
learns from the soundings that the water is shallow 
forward, plenty of water aft, and that the ship lies 
on a reef which is nearly amidships. He knows 
intuitively what he must do. Then comes the 
order: 

“Lower the port quarter boat!” 

Either the first or the second officer is by the 
captain’s side on the bridge, and he is directed to 
take a kedge anchor out off the port quarter. This 
is better than trying to start the ship direct astern, 
for it will give her a little swing. Meanwhile the 
engines are stopped. The kedge anchor-is taken | 
out, its heavy cable is attached to a steam winch, 
and the order goes by telegraph: 

“Reverse—full speed!” 

Away go the engines, away goes the winch, both 
making a grand effort to start the ship astern. 
Does she move? At first it is impossible to tell, 
for there is nothing to “sight” her by. But the 
thumping grows less, there is more grinding, and 
she is afloat! 

By this time, in almost any civilized country, 
there are fires on shore to warn the vessel of her 
danger. If she is along the American coast, the 
coast patrolman has long before burned a red 
Coston light, at once to warn the master and to 
assure him that help is at hand. 

But there are coasts where there may be no coast 
patrol. The fog suddenly clears away, and the 
people on the ship see a rocky shore, with a crowd 
onthe beach. Most likely the captain recognizes 
the place, and then he kwows for the first time that 
in trying to run into the Gulf of Mexico he has 
struck one of the Florida Keys, 

“Cast the lead!” 

The lead is the ship’s safety. Deeper and deeper 
grows the water; farther and farther from her 
danger she backs. The end of the cable is reached, 
and the cable is promptly cut, for the value of a 
cable and a kedge anchor will not induce the master 
to linger in that neighborhood longer than neces- 
sary. 

Presently the engines are stopped, the mate and 
his crew are taken on board, and the boat is hoisted 
in. The well is sounded again, and still only eight 
inches of water. She is an iron ship with a double 
bottom, and at least one bottom is still whole. 

The immediate danger is over, but now for the 
damage. The ship is bound, we will suppose, for 
New Orleans. Will she continue on her course? 
That remains to be seen. She heads in that general 
direction, but the patent log soon shows that 
although she is a thirteen-knot ship she is making 
only seven knots under full steam. The explana. 
tion is simple: she has broken some of the blades 
of her propeller. 

Some of the steam-pipes, too, have been damaged | 
in the straining, and they have to be patched up. 
The captain concludes that under the circumstances 
his safest couree is to make for the nearest harbor, 
which is Key West. There an official survey must 
be made. 

This official survey must be made in any case 
after the ship has touched bottom, but if she could 
safely have reached her destination it might have 
been made there. However, any port in a storm, 
and in the morning she steams slowly into Key 
West harbor. 

Now there is business on hand for the captain. 
The first thing for him to do is to communicate with 
his owners, who are in London. He has spent half 
the night in studying the cable code, and by the 
time he reaches Key West he has prepared this 
mysterious cable despatch: 

“Sphinx, London: Reindeer double Henry mys- 
tery evolved Key West.—Jackson.” 

This is a short message, but be sure it cost the 
captain hours of toil to select and arrange it. 
“Sphinx,” of course, represents the name, and 

-London the address of the owners. The transla- 
tion of the remainder is: ‘‘Reindeer”—have been 
aground; “double’—got off safely without assist- 
ance; “Henry”—damage slight; “mystery”—but 
unknown; “evolved”—have reached Key West; 
and Jackson is the captain’s name. 

She is a British ship, and the official survey must 
be made under the orders of a British consul. 
There is a British consul in Key West, and to him 
the captain goes as soon as he has reached shore 
and sent his despatch. 

But the ship floats and moves; why, then, an 
official survey? For three sufficient reasons: First, 
because such is the British law, and it is the same 
in this country; second, because the crew are 
released by a stranding from any obligation to 
stay on board unless the ship is officially surveyed 
and pronounced seaworthy; and third, because 
the insurance would instantly lapse if the vessel 
went to sea again without an official survey after 
stranding. 

The captain reports to his consul that his ship 
has been aground, and the consul thereupon ap- 
points three masters of vessels, from among those 
in port, to hold the survey. One of these three, at 
least, should be the master of a steamship; and if 
there are as many as three British ships in port, all 
will be British shipmasters. 

Most likely there are not three British vessels 





lying at Key West, for the Bahama “spongers” 
hardly count in such a case; but there are plenty 
of Americans, and perhaps there is a Spanish 
steamer over from Havana. So the surveying 
board is finally made up of an English, an American 
and a Spanish shipmaster. 

Perhaps our captain is acquainted with one or 
more of these shipmasters who are thus appointed 
to survey his vessel. If he is not, and if he is a 
man of tact, he takes pains to make their acquaint- 
ance. The survey will not be made before the 
next day, at the earliest, and a case of wine will 
sometimes stop a hole in a ship’s bottom that a 
feather-bed would float through. 

When the appointed day arrives, everything is as 
clean and neat as possible; there is a tempting 
lunch on the cabin table, the wine is well iced, the 
stewards are in their cleanest clothes, and the 
captain is wreathed in smiles. The consul goes 
aboard with the surveyors, and there is also in the 
party a professional diver, with his apparatus, if 
there happens to be a professional diver in the 
place. 

But ten to one, if the place is Key West, the 
solitary diver is laid up with rheumatism, or is off 
on a sponging cruise, or is troubled with lk: ssitude, 
and his services have to be dispensed with. 

The captain receives the Board of Survey at the 
gangway, and takes them immediately to the cabin 
for refreshments. Then he takes them over the 
ship, not in a professional, but in an amateurish 
way, showing them any good points the vessel 
may have, and carefully concealing the bad ones. 
Then the survey begins. 

The well is sounded, and no water to speak of is 
found. So her bottom must be in a fairly good 
condition. The entire party, or as many of them 
as choose, go down into the hold and into its 
innermost recesses, and find that the cement is not 
“started.” 

One of the cautious steamship captains asks that 
the engines may be turned. They are turned, and 
found to work properly. Then they take the boat 
that has carried them out to the ship and row all 
around her. Above the water-line all is in good 
order, and for some distance below it, as they can 
readily see in the clear water of Key West harbor. 
They reach the stern and look at the propeller. 

“Why, captain, your propeller is nearly all 
gone!” exclaims one member of the board. 

The captain looks duly surprised to find that this 
is true. It is strange, too, that he should be 


surprised, for he made the same discovery the day, 


before as soon as his anchor was down. 

“But there is enough of it left to propel me at 
the rate of seven knots an hour,” he protests; and 
the board cannot gainsay the fact that the propeller 
brought the ship from the scene of her accident 
into Key West harbor. The captain knows that 
two blades of his propeller are gone entirely, that 
less than a half of the third is left, and that the 
fourth has lost about six inches from its tip. 

Should the Board of Survey, however, order a 
new propeller in that part of the world, he would 
be kept in dry dock for a month or more, till the 
new screw could be brought over from England; 
so he is anxious to convince his fellow-masters 
that it is in a highly satisfactory state, in every 
way fit for duty. The party go on board again 
and re-enter the cabin, where the glasses jingle 
and champagne corks pop. 

But there stands the lunch ready, and the report 
must first be made out. Under the circumstances, 
the preparation of the report does not take much 
time. Somebody on board who is handy with the 
pen is called in, and he writes, at dictation, the 
following on one of the blue pages of the consul’s 
blank—which has been used from the very begin- 
ning of the transaction, and throughout the subse- 
quent steps: 

“Pursuant to the foregoing order unto us directed, 
we, the undersigned, did repair on board the 
steamship X Y Z, and did then and there hold the 
required survey. And we do accordingly declare 
and report as follows: That we held the survey 
and sounded the pumps, and found the ship not 
making water. We also went inside the ballast 
tanks, and found everything in perfect order. No 
cement started. Engines turned around, and 
found all apparently in good order. Turned pro- 
peller around, and found two blades gone, one 
half gone, and one with tip gone. And we found 
nothing to prevent the ship’s proceeding on her 
route. 

“We consider that she is perfectly safe. We 
also recommend that at the termination of the 
voyage, at New Orleans, the ship be docked for 
further survey.” 

The signatures are attached, consul’s and all, 
and the ship is free to proceed on her voyage. She 
has been officially surveyed and pronounced sea- 
worthy, and the crew are legally bound to stay 
on board; now if anything further happens, the 
underwriters must pay. 

Expenses so far are: Cablegram, twenty-five 
dollars; consul’s fee, twenty dollars; fifteen dollars 
to each of the three members of the Board of 
Survey; total, ninety dollars, besides the lunch 
and some other incidentals. 

However, what about the damage to the ship? 
The captain has some fear that the repairs may 
not cost one thousand dollars, in which case the 
owners will have to pay, and then there may be 
trouble. But he need not worry on that score. 

When he goes into the dry dock at New Orleans, 
it is found that twelve of his big iron plates have 
been so badly dented that they must be taken off 
and rolled out smooth. The ship is in dry dock 
for several weeks; and the plates, the new pro- 
peller and sundry other repairs run the bill up to 
fifteen thousand dollars, which the underwriters 
pay. A big bill, this, for half an hour on a reef. 
But the underwriters are satisfied; it might so 
easily have been one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars! 

The scene of this imaginary stranding is laid at a 
small and distant port, because there everything 
must be managed by the captain. Should a similar 
accident happen to one of the big liners in or near 
New York harbor, the captain would send word as 
quickly as possible to the agents, and they would 
attend to all the details. 

Tugs would be sent after the passengers, lighters 
for the cargo, wrecking steamers if necessary, and 
everything would be done artistically. P: 
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first, then crew, ship and cargo is the rule. But 
no two strandings are alike, and the master must 
be governed by circumstances: 
Whatever the circumstances, however, a strand- 
ing involves much labor and considerable cost. 
D. C. MACDONALD. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


A Power unblown: a Book unread: 
ee with fruit unharvested : 

A Path untrod: a House whose rooms 

Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes: 
A Landscape whose wide border lies 

tn silent shade ‘neath silent skies: 

A wondrous Fountain yet unsealed: 

A Casket with its gifts concealed :— 

This is the Year that for you waits 

Beyoud To-morrow’s mystic gates. 


HORATIO NELSON POWERS. | 
| 
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PRETTY DRESSES FOR CHILDREN. | 
By Louise Manville Fenn. : | 


First Paper: Some old Costumes which might be Copied.— 
Long Dresses and Short Dresses. | 


It must be fully twelve years since the beginning | 
of that stir respecting children’s clothes, of which 
Miss Kate Greenaway was the leader. There had | 
long been a dull monotony of commonplace in | 
dressing the little ones, when of a sudden Miss | 
Greenaway put forth those quaintly picturesque 
little drawings which were 
so universally admired. 
We all are familiar with 
her dainty groups of in 
fants in plain, straight 
little gowns, with full, 
short waists, long sashes 
and huge puffed sleeves, 
and we know, too, all the 
changes that were rung 
on this style in color and 
detail. 

Does not every one re- 
member the little maid of 
five or six years, in her 
long, warm.winter dress 
of olive green, with its 
short, fur-tipped cape; the 
demure child - face sur- 
rounded by curls, peeping 
out from the depths of a great poke bonnet? For 
summer weather there were the pale shades of 
green and rose-pink, china-blue and terra-cotta. 

Kate Greenaway’s ideas came when greatly 
needed, and how welcome were the suggestions 
made by her drawings, was shown by the rapidity 
with which they were adapted for practical use. 

For a long time the “Greenaway” dress held its 
own, but it has almost vanished, and now we 

seldom see those quaint 
: little figures. But the 
main suggestion sur- 
vives in various efforts 
made to maintain some 
distinct and simple 
methods of dressing the 
little ones, without fol. 
lowing the ever vary- 
ing fashions for adults, 
with all their follies 
and fancies reduced in 
scale. 

One of the newest 
ideas which has happily 
gained favor is the little 
Holbein dress (Fig. 1) 
complete, with its close 
bonnet or hood so easy, 
comfortable and com- 
pact. This can be of any material that will har- 
monize in color, and not be out of keeping with the 
long gown worn with it. 

An easy way is to make the back of the hood of 
the same silk as the dress, and turn it back with 
white; but the whole cap in white, with broad, soft 
silk strings is perhaps the prettier make, and it can 
then be worn with any gown. 

These little Dutch costumes are but modified 
versions of those one may see even now upon the 
shores of the Zuyder Zee; but here we have the 
advantage of delicately toned silks, which add 
considerably to their beauty. 

We can go back to various stages in the history 
of dress, and with judicious selection, seize here 
and there upon some costume that would be well 
brought forward again. Sometimes a little modifi- 
cation is needed, or a better blending of color must 
be introduced. 

The costume of many periods, especially in 
English history, would be better ignored; but 
sometimes, separated only by a few years from all 
that is hideous, there comes a dress so perfect in 
its artistic and economic qualities that it might well 
be revived in every detail. 

For an example, take the dress of the time of 
Charles I.—not the too elaborate style of the court, 
but that of the ordinary English girl (Figs. 2 and 3). | 
It was full of taste, simplicity and elegance. 

In Fig. 3 the waist is not very noticeable, but | 
below it the loose, straight bodice ends in large 
tabs all the way round. The other is not so simple, 
and the waist is long : 
and pointed. It has a 
silk or satin petticoat of 
moderate length, and 
white or colored, and 
over it a long gown of 
a darker or contrasting 
color gathered up at the 
waist, high or low, ac- 
cording to fancy. 

There is one notably 
pretty feature in these 
dresses,—the very deep 
white lawn collar, with 
or without an edge of 
lace, and the large cuffs 
to match with which the 
sleeves are turned up. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, and indeed in 
times much more remote, children of the better 
classes seem to have been, in the matter of dress, 
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| waist, which was insisted 
| upon, 


| though the waist should 





| suit the weather and other 








but men and women in miniature. Very pretty 


‘and suitable the custom seemed in those days of 


fanciful dressing, but no one who considers the 
costumes, more especially those of the men, of the 
nineteenth century, can recommend their imitation 
for children. 

The Elizabethan age, as well as that which came 
next, needs not to be considered. The children 
were not spared in the 
strange distortions then 
imposed upon the human 
figure, and poor little 
unnatural monsters they 
appear in the pictures 
handed down to us. The 


no matter what 
the age of the wearer, 
was one of great length, 


be nothing but a name to 
a little child! 

All beauty of line in a 
childish figure is swept 
away when the waist is 
| defined by the use of 
stiffenings. 

Here in Fig. 4 is a very 
pretty and comfortable dress for a little boy. It is 
| the dress of the Florentine student in the fourteenth 
century, and would be a pleasant change from 
some of the suits of the present day. 

For rough wear it might be made in tweeds or 
light cloth with brown stockings, and for more 
particular occasions, in any dark velveteen with 
fur trimming. A leather belt and brown shoes are 
indispensable, as well as a little round cap to 
match, fitting on the back of the head. The yoke 
edged with fur is pointed at the back. 

The little dress in Fig. 5, taken from an old 
Venetian picture of the fifteenth century, is very 
quaint and pretty. In the original the child is 
seated on her mother’s knee, and the dresses of 
mother and child are the same except in the 
smallest details. 

They are entirely of a clinging material of a rich 
dark blue color, with long, peaked bodices, though 
in the case of the child the dress is fairly straight 
and not drawn in closely at the waist. The sleeves 
are very tight, long and plain, but there is a kind 
of small double puff or roll at the shoulder, the 
lower part of which is prettily slashed with white 
silk. 

The fronts of the bodice are laced together 
loosely at the top, and more closely lower down, 
over full white silk, and a tiny frill of the same 
just shows against the white 
skin of the neck. The skirts, 
as in all the dresses of those 
days, are long and full. 

The inconvenient length 
of gowns is likely to be 
brought up against the re- 
vival of costumes belong 
ing to past centuries. It is 
quite remarkable that not 
until the present age were 
little girls clothed in really 
short petticoats, although 
the freedom and comfort 
of them, especially in hot 
weather, is manifest. 

It is difficult to imagine 
the little maids of olden 
times in the unnecessarily short frocks of to-day, 
but surely a happy medium can be hit. None of 
the old, picturesque dresses would be really 
damaged if made of a reasonable walking length, 
instead of trailing on the ground as they were so 
often made to do. 

We do not want our children to be hampered in 
their play by dresses always ready to catch their 
feet, or which they would 
have to hold up when 
taking their daily walk. 
But there is no need to 
have one style and one 
length to be worn always, 
and both can be varied to 








circumstances. 

The end of the eighteenth 
century brought in some 
pretty fasnions. Fig. 6 is 
a very charming French 





FIG. 6. 


dress of that time, and 
well worthy of imita- 
tion. The lace frills 
over sleeves so closely 
resembling those now 
in fashion make it fit 
in easily with the modern dresses. This dress, 
again, would be equally satisfactory with the 
underneath skirt two or three inches shorter. The 
overskirt, or tunic, has several rows of figured 
ribbon running from the waist to the hem, and 
this ribbon must be carefully chosen of a pattern 
not too modern and commonplace. 

Closely following the period of this dress, or 
perhaps contemporary with it in England, came 
the sudden change from the long-pointed waists to 
those so short that they can scarcely be called 
waists at all. Then the children were again in 
dresses fairly suited to their years. 

A good and droll description of the dress that 
came in with this sudden change was given in an 
old book published about 1794, containing hints for 
those living in the country. The present fashion 
is, the writer remarks, “the most easy and graceful 
imaginable. It is simply this—the petticoat is tied 
round the neck, and the arms put through the 
placket-holes.” 

For outdoor wear the black gauze scarfs thrown 
round the shoulders, with the ends drawn through 
the high waistband, are very pretty over the little 
short-waisted frocks. The long ends hang straight 
down in front. To this dress belongs, unluckily, 
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that terribly high poke bonnet (Fig. 7), which is teo 
exaggerated in size to be recommended; but there 
are other and smaller bonnets of the same date 
which can take its place and make the whole effect 
graceful and pleasing. 





HUMBLE SERVICE. 


s 
The broom or the spade or the shuttle, that plies 
Its own honest task in its own honest wa, 
Serves heaven not less than a star in the s fes— 
hat more could the Pleiades do than obey? 
Selected. —James Buckham. 


* 
> 


A MIDNIGHT RAID. 


Startling Consequences of a Thievish Attempt of Smug- 
glers. — Drifting to Niagara. 


While residing in the Canadian village of Chip- 
pewa, I happened one night, in July, 1864, to be 
detained very late at my office, on the south side 
of Chippewa Creek, which discharges into Niagara 
River about two miles above the Falls. The creek 
has two mouths, separated by Hog Island, which 
is some three hundred yards below the bridge by 
which I must cross to reach my house. 

Thirty feet from the south end of this bridge 
stood a large storehouse for bonded whiskey. The 
building rested upon piles driven into the bed of 
the stream, and its plank floor was about four and 
one-half feet above the water. 

Walking quietly, I had barely come upon the 
bridge when I heard above the drowsy murmur of 








the Falls a peculiar, grating sound, coming appar- | 


ently from beneath the warehouse. What could it 
be? Leaning over the railing, I listened intently. 

The grinding noise seemed like that produced by 
a hand-turned auger boring through soft wood. 

I surmised at once that some one was about to 
tap the lower tier of whiskey, consisting of casks 
containing one hundred and twenty gallons each. 
Who could it be? Probably smugglers from the 
American side of the Niagara were at work, not 
buying their stuff, as usual, but stealing it. 

At this time the United States import duty on 
spirits was two dollars a gallon. Common whiskey 
could be bought at the Chippewa distillery for 
seventy cents per gallon in gold, and readily sold 
across the line for five dollars in greenbacks; so 
there was large profit in the contraband trade, even 
when the smugglers paid for the liquor. 

Men engaged in this nefarious traflic used to row 
down from the distillery to the mouth of the creek 
at night; then tow their boat up the Canadian side 
of the Niagara to a point opposite the head oi 
Navy Island, push across to Buckhorn Island, and 
thence drop down to some previously selected spot 
on the New York State shore anywhere between 
Schlosser and Port Day. The smugglers always 
knew, by a prearranged shore signal, that no 
officers were in the way, and that a cash customer 
was waiting for the cargo. 

I had listened scarce a minute to the mysterious 
noise, when a chug was heard; then a renewed and 
sharper grating. So I knew that the auger had 
gone through the three-inch pine plank floor, and 
was now biting into the hard oak of a cask. 

The matter greatly concerned me, because I was 
the collector of inland revenue for that county, and 
in charge of the bonded warehouse, the key of 
which was then in my pocket. The raiders 
intended, of course, not only to wrong Uncle Sam, 
but doubly to defraud the Canadian owners of the 
whiskey, who would lose the liquor itself, and also 


have to pay full excise duty on all stolen from the | 


warehouse. 

The slightest alarm would have driven the 
robbers off; but in that case they would escape in 
the darkness. I wished to capture them in the act. 
But how would this be possible? 

If I called for help at that midnight hour, the 
men would vanish at the first cry. If I went back 
to my office for a revolver, and attempted to arrest 
them single-handed, they would simply defy me, 
or perhaps plant me at the bottom of the creek. 

I resolved, before I did anything, to ascertain 
how many there were. Noiselessly [ crept under 
the bridge railing, slid down a brace, and peered 
into the inky blackness beneath the building. 

Just then a thread of light from a burglar’s 
lantern shot out in my direction; the boring ceased, 
and I heard a gurgling of liquid. I caught also a 
glimpse of three men kneeling on the flush deck of 
a small scow. 

One deftly pushed a tin tube into the auger hole, 
placed under it a ten-gallon keg, and withdrew the 
plug from its lower end. Eleven other kegs 
awaited their turn. The fellows had brought 
precisely enough to hold the contents of one cask. 
If successfully run, the cargo would bring six 
hundred dollars in United States currency—all 
clear profit. 

From the efficient way in which they worked, I 
concluded that the operators were “Ike,” “Mose” 
and “Pete” Schram, notorious smugglers, living 
on Grand Island, whom I had often heard of, but 
never, to my knowledge, seen. 

All that I have described occupied only a few 
minutes in the doing, but I knew that it would take 
at least forty or fifty minutes to fill the twelve 
kegs, the tube being small. 

While considering my next step I recollected a 
pair of stout, determined fellows named Bullamore 
Johnson and Vert Van Wyck, famous duck-hunters, 
of whose services I had often availed myself. If 
I could get these allies in time, we should have no 
difficulty in stopping the desperadoes as they 
passed through the cut, an artificially made channel 
leading from Chippewa Creek to the Niagara. 

This cut, one of the two mouths or exits from the 
creek, was always used by boatmen going to or 
from the big river. The old, natural outlet, on the 
north or down-river side of Hog Island, was too 
near the rapids for anything except very light 
craft to try. 

Softly regaining the shore, I got a loaded revolver 


| 











beginning of the war; but I'll be hanged if I 
thought they’d steal whiskey! Square, honest 
smugglin’ isn’t no great sin, I s’pose; but out an’ 
out robbin’—I didn’t b’lieve the boys would 
demean theirselves to that.” 

Ignoring Bullamore’s fashionable distinction 
between robbing a government and a private | 
individual, I led to the cut, which is about one 
hundred yards long and fifty feet wide, separating 
Hog Island from the mainland. We sat down 
under the clay bank midway of its length. The 
night was not so very dark, but at a distance of 
ten feet the sharpest eye could hardly have distin- | 
guished our gray-clad forms from the background 
against which they rested. 

We knew what the thieves must intend to do. 
Their scow was-so heavily laden that they would, 
of course, not attempt to row it out on the Niagara 
here. They would tow it up the Canadian shore a 
couple of miles, conceal part of their cargo, and 
use their long sweeps to row the scow diagonally | 
across to Navy Island, whence they would probably | 
send small boats for the hidden whiskey. So} 
somewhere in the cut they must put a rope and | 
two men ashore. The third would stay on mi 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


scow to steer it while the others towed. 

We patiently waited for more than half an hour. 
Then we dimly saw a shadowy, black object | 
floating slowly toward us. 

Presently, on striking the current of the cut, it | 
began to move faster, and we then saw a single | 
row of kegs ranged on its deck. Two men were 
sitting on kegs; the third, nearest thé stern, noise- | 
lessly worked a steering oar. | 

In a minute or so, as the craft was abreast of us | 
and the steersman trying to put it in touch with 
our shore, we rose to our feet, and I said: | 








venturing of our own lives. The plashing of their 
heavy sweeps was still audible—but not long. 
Suddenly a sharp snap was heard, and we knew 
that one of the overstrained sweeps had broken 
short off! At this, breaking their silence, they 
shouted again and again for help. Too late! No 
human power could save them. 

We could not even follow them along the shore, 
because the broad creek intervened. Shuddering, 
we listened to their ever receding shrieks. Pres- 
ently these ceased, and all was still, save for the 
steady roar of the Falls. 

“Poor critters! They’re gone,’ 
we turned sadly away. “There was lots of good 
in them fellers, and two of them was married men. 
They must have swallered too much of their 


’ 





said Johnson, as 


whiskey, or they’d ’a’ known better than to go out | 


in that tub. Drat the whiskey trade, anyhow! 


I’m blamed if I’ll ever touch another drop of the | 


stuff; not duck-huntin’, nor fishin’, nor no time.” 
“Bullamore, I’m there, too,” exclaimed Vert Van 
Wyck, and they shook hands on it. 


On the afternoon of next day, two men came | 


over from Grand Island, inquiring for the hapless 
smugglers. 

On learning the melancholy facts, the men went 
at once to the Whirlpool below the Falls, whose 
circling eddies sometimes carry to shore the re 
mains of objects that have taken the great plunge. 
Here they found part of the broken oar, a frag 
ment of the scow, one keg of whiskey intact, but 
no trace of human bodies. Indeed, the fearful 
rock-strewn depths above the whirlpool do not 
always give up their dead. 

Having their worst fears thus confirmed, the 
messengers returned home with the mournful 
tidings, leaving me to feel almost like a murderer, 


Recognized. 


“Land right here with that whiskey, men! I’m 
an excise officer.” 

“Go to thunder!” yelled one of the fellows in 
reply. “Keep quiet, if you’re wise!” 

“It’s the Schrams, sure enough! That’s Ike’s 
voice,” whispered Johnson. Then he called out, 
“The game’s up, boys! Run right in, or we’ll fire 


on you!” 

“Hullo, Bullamore! That’s nice work for you, 
isn’t it?” retorted Ike. “Fire away and be 
hanged!” 


Meantime the steersman threw the scow’s head | 
toward Hog Island. | 

As our design was to capture the men without | 
bloodshed, I now fired a pistol-shot over their 
heads. 

“Guess both sides can play that game!” ex- 
claimed one of the thieves, and three revolvers 
cracked, while their owners instantly crouched | 
behind the kegs. 

By mere chance, I presume, one of the blindly 
aimed bullets grazed one of Bullamore’s ears, | 
which so incensed him that he threw up his huge 

| 


smooth-bore and pulled the trigger. Most of the 
shot rattled against the kegs, but a smothered, and | 
somewhat forcible, ejaculation showed that a stray” 
pellet had hit one of the thieves. 

Yet the boat did not sheer in to surrender. She 
was fast nearing the mighty Niagara. We became 
frightened. 

“Men, don’t throw your lives away!” I implored, 
as we kept pace with the scow. “Come in and 
surrender. If you run out into the river, nothing 
can save you from going over the Falls.” 

“You ’tend to your own business and we’ll mind | 
ours!” was the defiant answer. I suppose they 
did not know they were so near the river. But in 
another moment the clumsy hulk had cleared the 
cut and entered upon the current of Niagara, which 
strikes against Hog Island and takes a strong 
outward trend. 

Doubtless they thought they could, by lightening 
their boat, work their way diagonally up and 
across the stream to a safe position; for now, as 
the island hid them from view, we could hear them 
pitching the whiskey overboard and shipping their 
sweeps. In only one way, however, could they 
possibly save themselves. 

Putting his hands, funnel-shape, to his movth, 
Van Wyck hailed: “Turn your bow down-stream, | 





| you fools, and scoot ashore just below the old | 


from my office, and then hurried away to the shanty | 


of the duck-hunters, and soon woke both. They 
readily agreed to help me, and brought their guns. 

“Tt’s sure to be the Schram boys,” said Bulla- 
more. “No one else round here has grit enough 
for such a job. Them fellers has got rich since the 








channel! That’s your last chance!” 

No reply was made to this friendly advice, and | 
we heard the men begin to pull desperately. But | 
not for one minute could they hold their own | 
against that tremendous rush of water. A light 
skiff needs strong arms to get ashore there. Every 
instant they were swept farther down and out, 
while the sound of their rapid oarstrokes grew 
fainter and fainter. 

It was impossible for us to aid them. They 
would be at the head of the cataracts before we 
could bring a boat from the village and start to | 
rescue them, which at best would be a desperate | 





though I had acted from a strict sense of duty. 
For months I brooded over the events of that 
terrible night. 
dying shrieks of the unfortunate men seemed ever 
ringing in my ears, and [ now thought of a dozen 
ways in which I might have averted their fate. 
Vain regrets! The mischief was already done. 


Late in November of that year, I heard that the | 


wives of Isaac and Moses Schram, whose mourning 
for their departed husbands had been, my informant 
said, extremely violent, but brief, had sold off their 
household effects and mysteriously disappeared. 


| For unknown reasons the widows had so artfully 


covered their tracks that no one was able or cared 
to trace them beyond Buffalo. I could not have 
told why this news comforted me, but it did, and 
I gradually recovered from my depression. 

One October afternoon, six and a quarter years 
afterward, I was sitting in the office of a Minne- 
apolis hotél, when I noticed a respectably dressed, 
farmer-like man glancing alternately at the register 
and at me. 

After a few words with 


the clerk, he seated 


Whether waking or sleeping, the 


himself by my side, making some commonplace | 


remark about the weather. He seemed a well- 


informed, agreeable fellow, and we were soon | 


engaged in conversation. 

By and by, apropos of field sports, he said: 
“Stranger, the clerk tells me you’re out on a shoot 
ing trip. Now, I live about twelve miles out of 
town, and we’re just overrun with prairie chickens. 


| 


If you like to come out and put up with us, it won’t | 


cost you a cent, and you'll have loads of fun.” 

“Thank you—glad of the chance,” said I. “And 
what is your own name, my friend!” for he had 
repeatedly used mine. 

“Well,” he laughingly replied, “if you call me 
Peters you won’t be far out of the way.” 

Soon I jumped into Mr. Peters’s spring-wagon 
and away we went, behind a pair of lively trotters. 
After an hour and a quarter’s delightful spin, my 
driver stopped beside a handsome farmhouse, and 
ushered me into the great, cheery kitchen, where 
a bright-faced woman was busied in preparing 
supper; while two sturdy-looking men, each dand- 
ling a child on his knee, sat waiting. 

“Do you know who this is, boys!” asked my 
conductor, as both rose. 

The men had no more than glanced at me than 
they placed the babies on the floor, rushed across 
the room and warmly grasped my hands, while one 


| of them fairly shouted: 


“Guess we do, Pete! It’s the man that did us 
the best turn of our whole lives!” 

Then the woman, who had been cooking, and 
another one, who had meantime come in, heartily 
joined in the hospitable greeting. 

“Friends,” I said, “you must mistake me for 
some one else. I never before saw one of you. 
What good could I have ever done you?” 

The women laughed merrily. “Tell him, Pete,” 
said one. 

Then Mr. Peters, straightening his face, said: 
“We three men are Ike, Mose and Pete Schram!” 


| 3ist of December. 


At this astounding announcement, such a feeling 
of joy thrilled me that, for a time, | could not speak. 
At last I managed to exclaim: 

“Why, men, what miracle is this? It 
than six years since the Schram brothers went over 
Niagara Falls.” 

“No they didn’t,” said he. 
duckshot in his shoulder from 
that’s all. We managed more by good luck than 
anything to land on the middle edge of Street's 
Island, which is actually in the rapids! 

“Then,” he went on, “we shoved the boat off and 
let her go over the Falls, on purpose to make you 
folks think we’d gone, too; for we knew our profi 
table trade was knocked in the head, as we could 
never go back to Chippewa to buy whiskey, after 
being such fools as to steal a cargo. 

“So we made up our minds to clear out secretly 
to Minnesota. We wrote to our wives by a round 
about way and bought this six-hundred-and.-forty 
acre section of land, and finished paying for it as 
soon as the women came with the bulk of our 
money. By that time we had the house ready for 
them. 

“The land was wild prairie when we bought it; 
but you see, we’ve made a splendid farm of it. 
We're well fixed for everything; we’re leading 
straight, honest lives and are as happy as any folks 
can be. All of this has come about because you 


is more 


“Pete got a couple of 
Bullamore’s gun, 


| scared us away that night.” 


“But, Mr. Schram,” | asked, “how did you know 
that "twas I who tried to arrest you? You couldn't 
see me.” 

“Why, man alive, don’t 
‘I’m an excise officer?’ We'd seen you round the 
distillery scores of times, too. Do you live in the 
old village yet?” 

“No, I removed to the county town some time 


you remember saying, 


ago. But Bullamore Johnson and Vert Van Wyck 
are there yet. I haven’t seen them for a couple of 
years, though. They’re prospé@ring since they 


turned teetotallers.” 

“Teetotallers! Well, that is news,” exclaimed 
Ike. “We sent old Bullamore and Vert each a good 
breech-loading duck-gun last year. More than that; 
we’ve paid the Chippewa distillers full price and 
the Canadian excise duty on all the whiskey we 
stole that night.” 

“Good for you!” said I, 

“Better still; we’re sending ‘conscience money’ 
to Uncle Sam’s treasury every month now, and 
we'll keep it up till all our smuggling’s paid for. 
We know to a cent what the debt was to begin 
with. When we’re square with all the world, then 
we'll come to life again. Now, mother, let’s have 
supper.” 

Nowhere could be found a happier party than 
that now gathered about the table. The two hand. 
some matrons—sisters, it seems—had consigned Ike 
and Mose junior to their respective cribs and did 
the honors with charming heartiness. 

I stayed two weeks with my hospitable friends, 
and had “a good time” indeed, as well as the best 
of chicken-shooting. So the whiskey-stealing mid- 
night raid had not turned out very badly after all. 

W. THOMSON, 


-o- 


A NEW YEAR’S DAY IN THE ORIENT. 


A Holiday among the Malays. — Picturesque Singapore 
Customs. 


My Malay syce came close up to the veranda and 
touched his brown forehead with the back of his 
open hand. 

“Tuan” (Lord), he said, “have got oil for har- 
ness, two one-half cents; black oil for cudah’s 
(horse) feet, three cents; oil, one cent one-half 
for bits; oil, seven cents for cretah (carriage), 
Fourteen cents, tuan.” 

I put my hand into the pockets of my white duck 
jacket and drew out a roll of big Borneo coppers. 

The syce counted out the desired amount, and 
handed back what was left through the bamboo 
chicks or curtains that reduced the blinding glare 
of the sky to a soft, translucent gray. I closed my 
eyes and stretched back in my long chair, wonder. 
ing vaguely at the occasion that called for such 
an outlay in oils, when I heard once more the quiet, 
insistent “Tuan /” I opened my eyes. 

“No got red, white, blue ribbon for whip.” 

“Sudah chukup !” (Stop talking!) I commanded, 
angrily. The syce shrugged his bare shoulders 
and gave a hitch to his cotton sarong. ¢ 

“Tuan, to-morrow New Year day. Tuan, mem 
(lady) drive to Esplanade. Governor, general, ail 
white tuans and mems there. Tuan consul’s 
cretah teda biak (carriage not nice). Shall syce 
buy ribbons?” 

“Yes,” I answered, tossing him the rest of the 
coppers, “and get a new one for your arm.” 

I had forgotten for the moment that it was the 
The syce touched his hand to 
his forehead and salaamed, 

Through the spaces of the protecting chicks I 


| caught glimpses of my Malay kebun, or gardene:, 


squatting on his bare feet, with his bare knees 


| drawn up under his armpits, hacking with a heavy 


knife at the short grass. The mottled crotons, the 


| yellow allamanda and pink hibiscus bushes, tho 











clump of Eucharist lilies, the great trailing masses 
of orchids that hung among the red flowers of the 
stately flamboyant tree by the green hedge joined 
to make me forget the midwinter date on the 
calendar. The time seemed in my half-dream July 
in New York or August in Washington. 

Ah Minga, the “boy,” in flowing pantalets and 
stiffly starched blouse, came silently along the wide 
veranda, with a cup of tea and a plate of opened 
mangosteens. I roused myself, and the dreams of 
sleighbells and ice on window-panes, that had been 
flitting through my mind at the first mention of 
New Year’s day by the syce, vanished. 

Ah Minga, too, mentioned as he placed the cool, 
pellucid globes before me, “To-mollow New Year 
diay, tuan!” 

On Christmas day, Ah Minga had presented the 
mistress with the gilded counterfeit presentment 
of a Joss. The servants, one and all, from Jim, 
the cookee, to the wretched Kling Dhobie (wash- 
man), had brought some little remembrance of 


their Christian master’s great holiday. 
In respecting our customs, they had taken occa- 
sion to establish one of their 


own. They had 
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adopted New Year's as the day when their masters 
should return their presents and good will in solid 
cash. 

At midnight we were awakened by a regular 
Fourth of July pandemonium. Whistles from 
the factories, salvos from Fort Canning, bells 
from the churches, Chinese tom-toms, Malay 
horns rent the air from 
that hour until dawn 
with all the discords of 
the Orient and a few 
from Europe. By day- 
light the thousands of 
natives from all quar- 


















ters of the penirsula and neighboring 
islands had gathered along the broad 
Ocean Esplanade in front of the Cricket 





Then came a jinrikisha race, with Chinese 
coolies pulling Malay passengers around a half- 
mile course. Letting go the handles of their 
wagons as they crossed the line, the coolies threw 
their unfortunate passengers over backward into 
space. 

Tugs of war, wrestling matches and boxing 
bouts on the turf finished the land sports, and we 
all adjourned to the yachts to witness those of the 
sea. There were races between men-of-war 
cutters, European yachts, rowing shells, Chinese 
sampans, and Malay colehs with great, dart-like 
sails, so wide-spreading that ropes were attached 





to the top of the masts, and a dozen naked natives 
hung far out over the side of the slender boat to 
keep it from blowing over. In making the circle 
of the harbor they would spring from side to side 
of the boat, sometimes lost to our view in the 
spray, often missing their footholds, and dragging 
through the tepid water at a furious rate. 
Between times, while watching the races, we 
amused ourselves 
throwing . coppers 
to a fleet of native 
boys in small dug- 
outs beneath our 
bows. Every time 
a penny dropped 
into the water, a 
dozen little bronze 
forms would flash 
in the sunlight, and 
nine times out of 
ten the coin would 
be rescued before 
it reached the bot- 
tom. 

Last of all came 








Club House, to take part in or watch 
the native sports by land and sea. 

The inevitable Chinaman was there, 
the Kling, the Madrasman, the’ Sikh, 
the Arab, the Jew, the Chitty or Indian 
money -lender—they were all there, 
many times multiplied, . unconsciously 
furnishing a background of extraor- 
dinary variety and picturesqueness. 

At ten o’clock we, the favored repre- 
sentatives of the Anglo-Saxon race, took 
our place on the great veranda of the 
Cricket Club, and gave the signal that we would 
condescend to be amused for ten hours. Then 
the show commenced. There were not over two 
hundred of us white people to represent law and 
civilization amid the teeming native population. 

In the centre of the beautiful esplanade or play- 


Singapore possible. To my right, on the veranda, 
stood a modest, gray-haired little man who cleared 
the seas of piracy and insured Singapore’s com- 
mercial ascendency—Sir Charles Brooke, Rajah 
of Sarawak. A little farther on, surrounded by 
a brilliant suite of Malay princes, was the Sultan 
of Johore, whose father sold the island of Singa- 
pore to the British. 

The first of the sports was a series of foot-races 
between Malay and Kling boys, almost invariably 
won by the Malays, who are the North American 
Indians of Malaysia—the old-time kings of the 
soil. They are never like the Chinese—mere beasts 
of burden or great merchants, nor do they descend 
to petty trade, like the Indians and Bengalese. 
If they must work, they become horsemen. 

Next came a jockey race, in which a dozen long- 
limbed Malays took each a five-year-old child 
astride his shoulders, and raced for seventy-five 
yards. There were sack-races and greased pole 
climbing and pig-catching. 

Now came a singular contest—an eating-match. 
Two dozen little Malay, Kling, Tamil and Chinese 
boys were seated at regular intervals about an 
open circle by one of the governor’s aids. Not 
one could, touch the others in any way. Each 
had a dry, hard ship-biscuit before him. 

At the firing of a pistol, two dozen pairs of 
little brown fists went pit-a-pat on the two dozen 
hard biscuits, and in an instant the circular 
crackers were broken into a mass of powdered 
pieces. 

Then commenced the difficult task of forcing 
the powdered pulp down the little throats. 
hands were called into full play during the opera- 
tion, one for crowding in, and the other for grind- 
ing the residue and patting the stomach and throat. 
Each little competitor would slyly rub into the 
warm earth, or hide away in the folds of his many- 
colored sarong, as much as possible, or when a 
rival was looking the other way, would snap a 
good-sized piece across the lawn to a spot within 
his reach. 

The little brown fellow who won the fifty-cent 
piece by finishing his biscuit first simply put into 
his mouth a certain quantity of the crushed 
biscuit, and with little or no mastication pushed 
the whole mass down his throat by sheer force. 

The minute the: contest was decided all the 
participants, and many other boys, rushed to a 
great tub of molasses to duck for half-dollars. 
One after another their heads would disappear 
into the sticky, blinding mass, as they fished with 
their teeth for the shining prizes at the bottom. 

Successful or otherwise, after their powers were 





Both | 


the trooping of the 
English colors on 
the magnificent es- 
planade, within the 
shadow of the ca- 
thedral ; the march 
past of the sturdy 
British artillery 
and engineers, with 
their native allies, 
the Sikhs and 
Sepoys; then the 
JSeu-de-joie, and New Year’s was officially recog- 
nized by the guns of the fort. 
That night we danced at Government House,— 

we exiles of the Temperate Zone,—keeping up to] 


tropic sky and within sound of the tiger’s wail | 
was really January first. 
and association was, in our homesick thoughts, 
grouped about an open arch fire, with the sharp, 
crisp creak of sleigh-runners outside, in a frozen 
land fourteen thousand miles away. 
RoUuNSEVELLE WILDMAN. 


ground rose the heroic statue of Sir Thomas | 


Stamford Raffles, the English governor who made | 
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WEAKNESS. 
t will not dare himself to trust ? 


Selected. —James Russell Lowell. 
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ARMENIA. 


The Armenians are an ancient Christian people, 
occupying chiefly a plateau and mountain country 
to the eastward of Asia Minor, about five hundred 
miles square. For many centuries they have 
maintained their faith, through wars and per- 
secutions, against Mussulman or pagan nations 
all around them. They have an ancient language, 
with an alphabet of its own, to which they have 
also clung tenaciously. 

Their country is now divided between Russia, 
Turkey and Persia. By far the greater number of 
the Armenians—who are estimated altogether to 
number between four and five millions—live in 
the Turkish dominions; a million or more are 
under the sway of the Russian tsar. 

Three Armenian provinces, including the fortress 
of Kars, were taken by Russia from Turkey in 
the war of 1877-78. The Russian Armenians 
have been considerably favored by the government, 
and also considerably ‘‘Russianized.’’ Yet they 
are permitted to practise their own form of 
religion without hindrance. 

The Armenians whose troubles are now attract- 
ing attention are the Turkish Armenians. They 
have long been oppressed by Turkish rulers, and 
plundered by their wild Kurdish and Circassian 


encouraged by the Turks. 
When the European powers intervened in 


entered into a special agreement with Turkey, 
under which England guaranteed to the Turks 


Kurds and Circassians. 
It is asserted by the Armenians that the Turks | 


trary have been more oppressive than ever, and 
have winked at repeated Kurdish outrages. It is 
certain that the Turkish government has greatly 





misrule, has grown up among the Armenians. 
Its nucleus is a secret patriotic society which is 
alleged to have destructive and even revolutionary 
purposes. Moreover the members of a large party 
of the Turkish Armenians look to Russia as their 
deliverer. 

Others among them fear that their annexation 
to Russia would extinguish the spirit of nationality 
which they have kept alive so many centuries, 


and merge them hopelessly in the great Russian | 
They demand political autonomy under | 


nation. 
Turkish suzerainty. 


Recently there have been collisions and bloodshed 


between Turkish troops and the Armenians. Very 
conflicting accounts have been -given of these 
troubles. The Armenians complain of wanton 
massacres of their people. The Turkish authorities, 
on the other hand, declare that all the Armenian 
blood shed has been that of insurgents with arms 
in their hands. 

The United States government has undertaken, 
through one of its consuls in Turkey, to investi- 
gate these reports. At the same time the leading 
European powers are conducting a joint inquiry, 
with the concurrence of the Turkish government. 
Our government intervenes chiefly because many 
Armenians who have become American citizens 
have been imprisoned on returning to Turkey; 
but also because there has been violent interference 
with some of the schools which American mission- 
aries have established among the Armenians. 

The Armenians are an emigrating people. They 
are scattered through Europe, and several thou- 
sands of them are established in the United States. 
They are industrious and enterprising, and every- 
where succeed in attracting attention to their 
nationality. 
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A WINTER SUNSET. 


Behind the bastions of the hills aes 
mme of sunset !— it ran 

y he, rich and gradual radiances ee “change, 
From tropic crimson to auroral gold 
Forgotten are the cohorts of the ca 

In presence of this visitation yo 

The snowy reaches round each valley 
Have caught the heavenly glory, tarthward | rolled. 


But as we revel in the wondrous light. 
Sunning our souls within a! Loy of jo dors 
While viewing upward vis' fair, 
Inexorable and swiftcomes silent ‘night, 
A conqueror that ruthlessly destroys 
These immaterial Edens of the 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 








neighbors, who are nominal Mussulmans and are | 


behalf of Turkey against Russia in 1878, England | 


their possessions in Asia, and Turkey promised to | 
introduce governmental reforms in Armenia and | 
to protect the Armenians against the plundering | 


have never kept these promises, but on the con- | 


Hardly anything in the policy of our govern- 


the last the fiction, chat New Year’s day under a ment is watched, from year to year, more closely 
|than the movement to protect the government 
But every remembrance | 


employés against the “spoils system.”’ Civil 
service reform has had a strangely checkered 
history. The people are almost unanimously in 
favor of it. The political leaders dare not openly 
oppose it, but they often do their best to hinder it. 
Power of removing employés at will adds to the 
political prestige of a government office; hence 
even the Cabinet officers have in many cases 
thrown their influence against reform. 

President Cleveland’s first term, though disap- 
pointing to many civil service reformers, accom- 
plished much for the reform. The law of 1871 
authorized the President, at his discretion, to 
classify the government employés and to designate 
those classes of positions to enter which they 
only should be eligible who had successfully 
passed a competitive examination. From the law 
has resulted, with respect to a large number of 
clerkships, a system which is virtually that of 
tenure during good behavior. 

Presidents Arthur, Cleveland and Harrison 
each in turn used the authority vested in him to 
extend the ‘‘classified’’ service. But the progress 
made was by no means satisfactory to those who 
were most ardent in their advocacy of reform. 

When Mr. Cleveland returned to office, the Civil 
Service Commission was in thorough working 
order. Congress had sometimes withheld the 
appropriation necessary for the work; but it now 
no longer ventured thus to cripple the Commission. 
Public opinion would not support it in so doing. 

During the first twenty-two months of the 
present administration, the Commission has done 
great service in investigating apparent violations 
of the law for official tenure, and thus in holding 
bureau officers to their duty. But the Com- 
| mission has little power to enforce its decisions. 
| A President or Cabinet officer who is resolved to 
| thwart the progress of reform can do so. 
Although the present administration is com- 
| mitted, by its record and by its public utterances, 
| to the advancement of civil service reform, there 
has been much dissatisfaction with the manage- 
ment of some official bureaus. For this the 
| President has received his share of blame. The 
department, however, in which the widest field 
i and it is 
| generally admitted that Mr. Bissell has maintained, 
so far as circumstances permitted, the principles 
of a rational government service. 

Under the powers granted to him by Congress, 
| the President may at any time by proclamation 
| Sweep under the newer civil service rules large 
numbers of government employés hitherto excluded 
from their benefits, and exposed to the chances of 
| every changing administration. On November 
third, three days before election, Mr. Cleveland 














exhausted they would suddenly pull out their | restricted the privileges of the Armenian patriarch | issued such an order, bringing into the ‘‘classified 
heads, reeking with the molasses, and make for | in Constantinople, has prohibited the printing of | service” a larger number of persons employed by 
the ocean, unmindful of the crowds of natives in | the Armenian ritual, and has colonized Mussul- | the government than were affected by any single 
Smearing | man settlers in Armenia against the protest of the order issued either by Mr. Harrison or by Mr. 
Cleveland in his earlier term of office. 

No less than three thousand subordinates, it is 


holiday attire who blocked their way. 
every one they touched, the boys ran on amid 
shrieks of laughter from their victims. 


Armenians. 


| A revolutionary party, fostered by 


Turkish | 





estimated, will henceforth be protected by this 
ruling from peremptory discharge in favor of 
somebody else’s political friends. It is especially 
gratifying to know that the offices concerned were 
chiefly those held by persons so poor or so obscure 
that injustice done to them would rarely be learned 
by the public. The President, in his message of 
December third to Congress, promised that further 
| additions to the list thus protected shall soon be 
made. 

Simultaneously with this move, Postmaster- 
| General Bissell, in his annual report, recommends 
strongly that the postal service be taken out of 
politics altogether, and surrounded by such safe- 
guards for continuous employment during good 
pehavior as would be found in any well-managed 
corporation. 

With a touch of humor, the Postmaster-General 
adds that there is only one reasonable alternative 
tothis. The department, unless reformed, ought to 
| be divided into two sections with two chiefs; one to 
manage the postal business, and net to be bothered 
with politics; the other to manage political 
appointments, and not to be bothered with busi- 





ness. A brief trial of this, the Postmaster-General 
adds, would quickly result in thorough civil 
service reform. 

——_<@e RR 


A PRIEST’S NOBLE WORK. 


The exploit of the brave engineer who piloted 
his train through the tornado of flame in the 
Minnesota forest fires and rescued swarms of 
terror-stricken refugees has made him famous; 
but the self-sacrifice of a poor parish priest in 
Hinckley has hardly been mentioned, although 
there was in it much of the finest quality of heroism. 

From the*moment when the destruction of the 
town was menaced by the rapidly advancing wave 
of flame he ceased to think of himself, and devoted 
all his energies of mind and body to the protection 
and rescue of others. 

He went from house to house, warning the 
| inmates of their peril, and begging them to take 
refuge in sand-pits where there was water. While 

panic-stricken men were harnessing horses and 

frantically seeking to escape into the burning 
| woods, he was calm and collected, reassuring every 
one whom he met, yet pointing out the only chance 
| of safety. 
| He led one group after another to the sand-pits 
when they were beside themselves from fear and 
excitement. When one place of refuge was over- 
crowded, he found another, and begged the strag- 
glers to follow him. 

The woods were flaming on every side, and the 
refugees standing in the water felt in their faces 
the scorching breath of the storm of fire. The 
good priest had words of encouragement for all. 
He held children in his arms; he supported fainting 
women when they were falling from fright and 
fatigue; he put the stoutest-hearted man to shame 
by his coolness, cheerfulness and energy. 

With his hat he poured water on the heads of 
women and children in that fiery furnace. He 
took the coat from his back and tore it in half. 
One fragment he dipped in water, and bandaged 
the forehead of a woman with a child clinging to 
her. The other half he wound around the heads 
of two helpless children whose faces were scorched 
with the heat of the burning forest. 

Bareheaded and in shirt-sleeves he stood among 
the dying, and ministered to them while he had 
strength to stand, eyes to see and a voice to utter 
words of comfort and hope. His was the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and of ministry to the needy, and 
| whether shown in Catholic or in Protestant it is 
worthy of high commendation. 

The flight of the train through the burning forest 
was the more stirring story in print, but what could 
have been nobler or more heroic than this devoted 
man’s work among his flock! 

There were deeds of valor and chivalry before 
the walls of Zutphen in Flanders, but one act of 
self-sacrifice alone is remembered. Sir Philip 
Sidney, wounded, dying and burning with thirst, 
put away from his own lips the bottle of water 
which had been brought to him in his agony, and 
gave it to.a common soldier covered with gore who 
had glanced at him wistfully. 





<+O- 
ILLEGAL TEA-PARTIES. 


The Boston tea-party, though by far the most 
famous and most important occasion on which tea 
was destroyed by the patriots of Revolutionary 
days, was not the only such occasion, nor even the 
first that was indulged in. 

A week or ten days before that memorable tea 
was put to steep in Boston Harbor, a number of 
boxes—traditionally reported to have been a part 
of the same cargo—had been sent to Newburyport, 
forty miles distant. They were placed for safe- 
keeping in an old powder-house until the excite- 
ment attending their arrival should pass away and 
they could be safely disposed of. 

That time, however, never came. Eleazar John- 
son, a shipwright and a natural leader of men, tall, 
bright-eyed, resolute and famous for his strength 
and daring, called his workmen together one day in 
their shipyard by the Merrimac, and made them a 
brief speech, suggesting that they should take 
possession of the tea and destroy it. 

The suggestion was accepted with enthusiasm. 
The men stopped work, shouldered their tools, and 
marching in an orderly manner to the place where 
the tea was stored, took and conveyed it to the 
market-place, where it soon made a number of fine 
bonfires, to the great satisfaction of all patriotic 
citizens, who gathered in enthusiastic crowds to 
see the blaze. 

Unlike the immortal incident of December 16th 
in Boston, this earlier tea-party has not attained 
the dignity of a place in national history; scantily 
even in local record. Nevertheless, it was an 
honorable part of the history then in process of 
making, as well in quieter and less conspicuous 
scenes as in those which have attracted the notice 
and won the tribute of historians. And if it lives 
rather as tradition than as a duly dated and 
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recorded historic fact, it is none the less true, for it | 
has been handed down from father to son in the | 
families of men who shared in the exploit. Indeed, | 
there are those yet living who have talked with a 
very aged lady of the old town who was present 
as a child in the market-place that day, and remem- | 
bered seeing the boxes broken open by the ship- | 
wrights’ tools, and the “little cocks of tea” poured | 
out and set on fire. 


-s+oeo —_ —_— 


LONGFELLOW WAS AMUSED. 


A correspondent of The Companion was strolling | 
about Interlaken, and stopped at a little shop to 
look at some photographs. The owner of the | 
establishment was a Jady—one of those women, 
who, as our correspondent remarks, are recognized 
at once as ladies, no matter on which side of the 
counter they may happen to stand. She fell into a 
friendly chat with her customer, and presently 
took down one of her small stock of books. 

“A good many Americans buy this,” she said. 
“Itis ‘Hyperion,’ by your poet Longfellow.” 

Then she laughed, as if suddenly reminded of 
something that pleased her very much, and con- 
tinued : 

“Once I had the pleasure of waiting on two very 
agreeable American gentlemen who were looking | 
for something to read. One of them had blue eyes, 
and such a heavenly expression! I felt sure he | 
would appreciate a good book, so I offered him | 
‘Hyperion.’ ‘It is by your Mr. Longfellow,’ I said. | 
‘{ know you will like it. It is full of beautiful 
descriptions and beautiful sentiments ’ | 

“T said a good deal more in praise of the book. I | 
felt so sure it would exactly suit him; but by and 
by I noticed that both men were trying not to laugh | 
in my face. It was my poor English, I thought, | 
and I was dreadfully mortified. Finally the blue- 
eyed man burst out laughing, and ran hurriedly 
into the street, followed by hiscompanion. ‘Those 
queer Americans!’ said I to myself. 

“Butina few moments the second man came back, 
and apologized in the politest manner. 

“The truth is, madam,’ he said, ‘my friend is 
Mr. Longfellow himself, and your praises of his 
book, and the droll idea of having his own literary 
wares offered to him, were too much for his equa- 
nimity.’ 

“After that,” continued the lady, “Mr. Long- | 
fellow came here several times. He talked very | 
pleasantly and bought several books, but not | 
‘Hyperion.’” 


<-o- — 
IN THE TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


The inspectors working in the interest of a 
benevolent association in Boston recently found a | 
family of eight—father, mother and six children— 
huddled into two dark, damp rooms in a tenement- 
house, where as many as could work were engaged 
in finishing trousers and other garments for miser 
able pay, after the fashion known as the “sweating 
system.” 

The room in which these people were at work 
was warmed only by a lamp. The children had 
lately all been ill, and one of them was suffering 
from bronchitis at the time of the inspectors’ visit. 

For these wretched quarters this family paid at 
a higher rate than is paid for rooms in spacious | 
and comfortable houses in the fashionable quarter 
of the same city. 

Other families were found living in single rooms, 
where they cooked, ate, slept, and worked on gar 
ments brought them to be finished. If they suffered 
from infectious diseases, as they often did, the 
garments they finished must almost certainly 
have become infected. 

A woman who supported her children by her 
labor was found working in one of these places for 
a maximum amount per day of sixty cents. 

All people are concerned in the circumstances of 
life of such wretched denizens of the tenement- 
house quarters of our great cities. More important 
still than the danger of physical contagion is the 
moral miasma that such a region exhales. It 
represents a disease—a “sore upon the body 
politic’ — which if society is to last it must learn 
how to cure. 


* 
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AVOIDING THE DOCTOR. 


Doctor Sanderson, an old Scotch physician, used 
to tell some droll stories of the medical profession 
in his early days. In the first years of his practice 
smallpox was so common that there were few | 
people who were not more or less pitted with it. | 
Various cosmetics were in use to lessen the attend. | 
ant disfigurement, but one old lady, who had grown 
accustomed to her face in the glass, refused to 
make use of any such preparation. | 

“Faith,” she exclaimed, when one was recom. 
mended to her, “afore I paint, I maun putty!” 

Doctor Sanderson himself was used to heroic 
measures in treating his patients. When one came 
to him suffering from toothache, he asked but one 
question: “Which is it?” 

Then, when the offending molar was shown, out 
it came. 

So well known was his lack of ceremony that the 
ignorant were chiefly anxious to escape him. The 
story goes that as he was passing along the street 
one day a sweep rolled from top to bottom of a 
staircase, outside one of the houses. 

“Are you hurt?” called the doctor, running for- | 
ward. 

“Not a bit, doctor, not a bit,” replied the man, in 





haste. “Indeed, I feel a’ the better!” 
a ee ae | 
HIS NEEDY PUPIL. 


Couture, the French artist, was still a young man, 
but was on the road to fame, when, one morning, 
he heard a timid knock at his door. 

“Come in!” he called. 

A young man, slightly deformed and dressed 
like a well-to-do countryman, entered, and with 
much hesitation and stammering, begged the 
painter to take him as a pupil. 

“I have no pupils. I wish 
discouraging answer. 

But the youth, though timid, was tenacious. 
would be very discreet. 


” 


for none, was the 


He 
His master need not feel | 
. 


| and yielded. 


| identity. 
| who had determined to obtain some training in art, 
| for which he had the greatest reverence. 


| mind and strength.” 


| loves not her 


| ladies; and we do not know why ladies are so much 


| sea. He will be lucky if he keeps off the rocks. 


| but he cou 


| and fork. 


his presence. All he asked was a corner in the 
atelier from which he could see the great artist 
at work. He would wash the brushes, set the 
palette, run errands; do anything, in short, that 
was required of him. Couture continued to say 
“no.” The young man continued to plead. Finally 
the artist impatiently took up his pipe, and then 
found that his tobacco pouch was empty. 

“Go and buy me some tobacco!” he cried. 

The young man disappeared, and soon returned 
with the tobacco. Couture smoked, was mollified, 


The strange pupil remained with him for more 


COMPANION. 








than a year. He seemed poor, but he never 
borrowed money. He spent all his time working, 


| without showing great natural talent, and Couture’s 


heart was much concerned. How was that poor 
fellow to earn his bread in the world of art? 

One day the pupil begged of his master the 
pleasure of his company to dinner. Couture 
accepted the invitation, and to his amazement, the 


| poor pupil, dressed like a gentleman, took him to 


the best restaurant in Paris, and ordered the best 
dinner money could buy. Then he confessed his 
He was a man of wealth and position, 


Later, Couture visited him at his beautiful 
chateau in Normandy, which was full of valuable 
pictures and the rarest curiosities. The acquaint- 
ance was long continued, and both master and 
pupil counted themselves fortunate in having 
assumed the relation. 


PARENTS IN JAPAN. 


The moral and social law of Japan is, “Thou 
shalt love thy father and mother with all thy heart, | 
The Japanese wife loves her | 
own parents more than she does her husband, and 
a Japanese husband loves his wife with an affection | 
far weaker than that which he bestows on his own 
father and mother. Mr. Hearn, in “Glimpses of | 
Unfamiliar Japan,” quotes this conversation, in a 
school-room, between the English teacher and a 
Japanese pupil: 


“Teacher, I have been told that if a European, 
and his father, and his wife were all to fall into the 
sea together, and that he only could swim, he would 
try to save his wife first. Would he really?” 

“Probably,” replied the teacher. 

“But why?” 

“One reason is that Europeans consider it a man’s 
duty to help the weaker first—especially women 
and children.” 

“And does a European love his wife more than 
his father and mother?” 

“Not always—but generally, perhaps, he does.” 

“Why, teacher, according to our ideas that is 
very immoral.” 

A lad of sixteen wrote a composition on ‘Euro- 
pean and Japanese Customs,” in which he gave 
expression to his ideas about the relation of hus- 
band and wife as held in Europe: 

“What we think very strange is that in Europe 
every wife loves her husband more than her 

arents. In Nippon there is no wife who more 
arents than her husband. And 
Europeans walk out in the road with their wifes 
which we utterly refuse to, except at the festival 
of Hachiman. 

“The Japanese woman is treated by man as a 
servant, while the European woman is respected 
asamaster. I think these customs are both bad. 
We think it is very much trouble to treat European 


respected by Europeans.” 


IRISH HUMORIST. 


Father Healy, the celebrated parish priest of 
Killiney, has just died. He was a true wit, and one 
of the last of the real Irish humorists. Many a 
time have his sayings been reported, and some of 
them are so good that they will “keep on being 
funny,” even after much handling. 


Mr. Balfour, while he was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, once asked Father Healy if the Irish hated 
= as heartily as the newspapers declared they 


“If they only hated the devil half as much as 
they hate you,” said the honest father, ‘‘there 
would be no work left for us to do!” 

Once he sent a sort of Mr. Malaprop to England 
to buy a horse for him. 

“I didn’t buy him,” said the man, on his return, 
“because he had a touch of the vernacular.” 

“Then you should have bought him,” said Father 
Healy, “for he must have been a lineal descendant 
of Balaam’s ass!” 

A gushing powag toty one day kept repeating, 
“T hear you’re such a funny man, Father Healy! 
Do say something funny!” 

“Well, my dear, I think you’re a very nice girl. 
Isn’t that funny?” 


RESTAURANT HABITS. 


A recluse who ventures intg society—or what is 
called society—is like a man who sails an unknown 





While General Cavaignac was Chief of the Exec- 
utive Power in Paris, under the Second Republic, 
he one day invited to dinner an old comrade, | 
Commandant X. The commandant never went | 
into pe! and took his meals at a restaurant; | 

d not refuse an invitation from his old 
friend. 

The guests were no sooner at table than the 
commandant did just what he was accustomed to | 
do at the restaurant; he began to wipe his knife | 
and fork with his napkin. 

The general, who had his eye on him, beckoned 
to a servant, and told him to bring another knife | 
Again the commandant proceeded to | 
wipe them, and again the servant took them away. | 

his little comedy was repeated seven times. | 
Then the commandant became suspicious, or | 
perhaps lost his patience. | 

“Look here!” he exclaimed. “What does all 
this mean? Have you invited me here to polish up 
all your plate and crockery ?” 

Every one laughed, explanations were made, | 
and the dinner came on. | 


An excellent as well as witty reproof, which | 
might be applicable to some politicians even in | 
these enlightened days, is accredited to the cele- 
brated Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


When his son, Thomas Sheridan, was candidate | 
for the representation of a Cornish borough, he | 
told his father that if he secured the office he had | 
a mind to place a label on his forehead with the 
words “To Let” printed on it, and side with the 
party which made the best offer. | 

“Very well, Tom,” replied his father, dryly, “but | 
if you do that, don’t forget to add thé word 
‘Unfurnished.’” 


WELL SAID. | 
| 
| 
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TOBOGGANING SONG. 


When the field lies clear in the moon, boy, 
And the wood hangs dark on the hill, 

When the long white way shows never a sleigh, 
And the sound of the bells is still, 


Then hurry, hurry, hurry! 
And bring the toboggans along. 
Tell mother she need not worry, 


Then off with a shout and a song. 


A-tilt on the billowy slope, boy, 
Like a boat that bends to the sea, 

With the heart a-tilt in your breast, boy, 
And your chin well down on your knee, 


over, 

ms over the main, 

A plunge and a swoop, a gasp and a whoop, 
nd away o’er the glittering plain! 


The boat, and the bird, and the breeze, boy, 
Which the poet is apt to sing 
Are old and slow and ane. i 

By us that have never a wing. 


Still onward, onward, onward, 
Till the brook joins the meadow below, 
And then, with a shout, see us tumbling out, 
To plunge in the soft deep snow. 


Back now by the side of the hedge, boy, 
Where the roses in summer blow, 

Where the snow lies deep o’er their winter sleep, 
Up, up the big hill we go. 


And stumbling, tumbling, stumbling, 
Hurrah! ’tis the top we gain! 

Draw breath for a minute before you begin it— 
Now, over, and over again! 


Original. LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


Then over, over 
As the boat ski 


know, 
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“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 


Thirty-nine years ago a woman was carried to 
one of the New York hospitals, expecting to die 
there. She was afflicted with an incurable disease 
of the spine, and the doctors gave her only a few 
months to live. But live she did, and after a year 
in the hospital was carried to a little rear tene- 
ynent, where she has lain in one position, without 
the power of moving, for thirty-eight years. 
There are probably. but few cases of greater 
suffering and physical inactivity to be found in 
the country. 

*‘What a horrible life!’’ you-say. On the 
contrary, she is one of the sweetest-faced women 
to be seen anywhere, and her life is full of cheer- 
fulness and usefulness. She never mentions her 
own suffering, and after a few minutes with her, 
the visitor forgets that this is a bedridden woman. 
Her own trouble is a matter entirely off her mind. 
She who cannot remember an hour without the 
most terrible pain is lost in gratitude to God. 

The atmosphere of a sick-room is generally 
associated with gloom. But that little tenement 
room isso charged with religious trust that 
misfortunes seem blessings, and pain the medium 
for relief. He who came from simple curiosity, 
remains full of tender and prayerful emotions. 

But this woman, who, with the greatest suffer- 
ing, can barely move her arm, is not only a 
spiritual enthusiast, but a practical worker for 
the poor. She has hardly a cent in her purse, but 
she constantly speaks of ‘‘my poor’’ as if she 
were as rich as a queen. Consequently her room 
has become a Mecca for the benevolent, and a sort 
of clearing-house for food and clothes for the 
unfortunate. 

During the last year she has received nearly 
three thousand calls; and as about half of these 
visitors came to give, and the other half to receive, 
her charities would be vast even for a rich and 
vigorously healthy woman. 

She looks upon herself as permitted to live to 
be an authorized servant of the Lord, and so she 
rarely speaks of her personality in connection 
with her benevolence. But a glimpse into her 
diary, which she daily writes with great difficulty, 
reveals a life of which any professed follower of 
Christ might be proud. She seems never to have 
failed to get what she wanted for the poor in her 
neighborhood who have come to her for help. 
Here is a chance entry : 

“Have a place for E. to work. Praise the Lord. 1 
shall be able to give the old lady four dollars a week 
until her granddaughter begins to earn something, 
then I trust to be able to give her two dollars a week.” 

During one of her Thanksgiving festivals for 
poor people, she was in peculiar suffering, and 
was unable to eat for some days. The noise of 
preparation exhausted her. The sight of food 
was nauseating to her; nevertheless she had col- 
lected in her room at that time fifty turkeys, sixty 
chickens, a table loaded with bread, barrels of 





potatoes and apples, and packages of tea and 
sugar. 
copied from her diary. She was loath to give it. 

“Received from my kind friends for the poor, and 
distributed among them $1,732.50. Sent twenty-five 
children to the seaside for one week in Angust. 
Received irom Mrs. H., for the poor, twelve garments 
and one ton of coal. From Mrs. J.and Mrs. M., their 
usual donations of dry goods, muslins, flannels and 
calicoes. Collected for Convalescent Home, $74. Col- 
lected for Free Home for Incurables, $40, besides 
garments, coal, ete. Received for my poor, fourteen 
tons of coal from city funds.” 


Such is the life of one who for nearly forty years 
has never changed her position in bed. She knows 


Here is a record of one year’s work, as | 





every poor family in the neighborhood; which of | 


its members are employed, idle, sick, needy, or in 
mischief. 

“My Father is very kind to me,”’ she said, with 
a beautiful, happy smile. ‘‘He permits me to be 
the instrument of so much good.”’ 

If the record of such a life does not shame those 


of us who profess Christianity, and who are in 


vigorous health,-out of our blindness and indiffer- 
ence to the opportunities of usefulness to all about 
us—what can ? 


* 
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CALIFORNIA ROCKING STONES. 


On the summit of a low, rounded hill near the 
town of Truckee, California, stands a rock thirty 
feet high and twenty-two feet in circumference, 
with a perfectly level top. On the centre of this 
level surface rests another rock, a facsimile of the 
other onasmaller scale. To give an idea of the size 
of the stones, the owner of the ground has built an 
observatory, two stories in height and circular in 
form, which stands upon the larger of the two stones 
and encloses the other. There is ample room inside 
of this building for several persons to stand, and on 
the rock, outside, a promenade extends entirely 
around the observatory. Several peculiarities of 
these strange stones are worthy of note. Both are 
heart-shaped; they are identical in position; the 
apex of each points directly north, and every line 
and feature of the larger stone is perfectly repro- 
duced in the smaller. 

Nor is this the strangest part of the matter. The 
smaller rock weighs sixteen tons, and is apparently 
as firm as the everlasting hills. The strongest man 
may push and tug in a vain attempt to move it 
unless he touches a certain spot; but if a child 
puts his little finger on this spot, with a gentle, 
pushing motion, the huge mass of granite begins to 
rock. The movement is regular and almost noise- 
less, and investigation proves that the t rock 
rests on three almost imperceptible pivots, and 
thus swings clear of its base. 

Another interesting rane stone —_~ 
near Pala, in San Diego County, where it is 
regarded with great veneration by the Indians. It 
is an immense boulder, circular in form, but flat 
on the upper surface. It rests on three distinct 
pinnacles, and can be moved only by peculiar, 
swaying steps on its top. 


be seen 





When set in motion, it will continue to rock long 
after the effort to move it s ceased, and the 
grinding, rumbling noise it produces can be heard 
a mile ae resembling the sound of distant 
thunder. This strange stone may be made to 
move in two different directions, according to the 
movements of the person who starts it. It may be 
made to swing around on its pivots in a circular 
manner, or it may be moved backward and for- 
ward, like the rocking of a chair. 

So far as is known, these are the only rocking 
stones in California. Scientists declare that =— 
were caused by water erosions, but some supersti- 
tious people believe that they were held sacred by 
the Indians, while still others aver that they were 
the altars qf a people who passed from the earth 
ages ago. 


* 
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AMAZING SKILL. 


A writer on the streets of old Paris gives in Black- 
wood’: Magazine the description of a wonderful 
juggler, who must, however, have performed the 
following trick by skill rather than by deception: 


He asked the crowd for pennies, that is, pieces’ 


worth two sous; he put five of them into his right 
hand, played with them, tossed them a few times 
in the air, and then suddenly flung them straight 
up to a height which seemed above the housetops. 

e watched them oageeng as they rose, and as 
they turned, and began to fall, he opened, with his 
left hand, the left pocket of his waistcoat, and held 
it open,-perhaps two inches. 

Down came the pennies, not eee | or separated 
from each other, but in what looked like a compact 
mass. He gazed at them fixedly, shifting his body 
slightly, so as to keep under them—he scarcely had 
to move his feet at all—and crash! came the pile 
into his waistcoat pocket. 

He repeated the operation with ten pennies, and 
finally he did it with twenty. Yes, positively with 
twenty! It almost took one’s breath away to hear 
the thud. Never did he miss, and never did the 
pennies break apart or scatter. They stuck to each 
other by some strange attraction, as if they had 
become soldered in air. There was evidently some- 
thing in the manner of flinging that made them 
hold together. ; 

After Laer ay each time at the astonishing skill 
of the operation, | always went on to wonder what 
that waistcoat ket could be made of, to éupport 
such blows. e force, the dexterity, and the pre- 
cision of the throwing—some sixty feet high, as well 
as I could guess—and the unfailing exactness of 
the catch were quite amazing. The pennies went 
up and came down in an absolutely vertical line. 


* 
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DISCOVERED AND HANGED. 


“The Collegians,” a tale of Irich peasant life, 
written by Gerald Griffin, sixty years ago, is 
founded upon a terrible crime perpetrated in the 
county of Limerick early in this century. A young 
man of gentle birth secretly married a beautiful 
peasant girl. Having become tired of her, he 
drowned her in the Shannon, and for a long time it 
was impossible to discover the murderer, so care- 
fully was he concealed by his friends and relatives. 
Aubrey de Vere, in his “Recollections,” published 
in the October Century, describes the murderer’s 
capture, as it was related by the magistrate who 
arrested him. 

The magistrate, having received secret informa- 
tion, led a body of police to the house of the mur- 
derer’s parents at a late hour of the night. Appar- 
ently there had been a dinner-party in the house. 
When the door was opened, after a slight delay, 
the magistrate was received in the hall by its 
: ae a tall and stately lady in a black velvet 

ress, 

She addressed him with quiet scorn, informed 


| him that her house, a hospitable one, had been 

| favored by many guests, but none resembling those 

who had come at that unusual hour to visit it; that 

she knew his errand; that her son had not been in 

that house for many weeks; but that the police 

were welcome to search for him as they pleased. 
They searched the house in vain. - 





hey next 











searched the offices. Finally one of the party 
remarked a ladder within the stable, the top of 
which leaned against a small door in the wall. The 

licemen refused to mount it, for they said that if 
he murderer was hid on the premises he must 
behind that door, and would certainly stab the first 
to enter. 

The magistrate mounted. The search was again 
in vain, and all had descended from the loft except 
the last posenes who, as he approached the door, 
carelessly rodded with his bayonet the straw with 
which the floor was covered. 

A long scream rang out from beneath it, and the 
murderer leaped up. He d been grazed, not 
wounded, and if he had held his peace he must 
have escaped. 

His scream was echoed by a distant one, louder 
and more piercing. It came from one who knew 
her son’s voice well. The magistrate told me that 
the most terrible — | he had ever witnessed was 
the contrast between that mother’s stately bearing 
at first, and the piteous abjectness of her later 
appeals, as on her knees she implored him to spare 
her son. 

The murderer was sentenced to be hanged; but 
the yey wd were certain that a gentleman never 
would be hanged. He requested to be taken to the 
place of execution in a carriage, but such was the 
abhorrence of his crime that none of the livery 
stables in Limerick would supply one. 

On the morning of the execution, one was pro- 
cured from a distance, and the unhappy man en- 
tered it. When midway on the bridge in Limerick, 
the horses stopped, and no efforts could induce 
them to go farther. The crowds were certain that 
somehow there would be an escape; a gentleman 
could not be hanged. The horses plunged more 
and more furiously; the murderer, in terror, 
exclaimed, “Let me out, and I will walk!” He 
walked to the place of execution, and was hanged. 


~ 
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THE NEW YEAR DAWNS. 


The New Year dawns—the sun shines strong and clear; 

And all the world rejoices and is gay: 

The city-loving birds from spray 
Flit busily, and twitter i ear 
Their little frozen note of wintry cheer: 

From ruddy children with the snow at play 

Ring J 2 po) of laughter, gladder than in 
While friend greets friend, with “Happy 


So would I {or if Thou wert by my side— 
So would I laugh, if Thou couldst laugh with me— 
But left alone, in Darkness I abide, 
Mocked by a Day that shines no more on 
From this too merry world my heart I hide 
My New Year dawns not till thy face I see. 


Original. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





spray 
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COLD DAY AND WARM HEARTS. 


A middle-aged gentleman, whose boyhood was 
passed in a small village near Louisville, Ky., 
remembers proudly some of the war-time women 
of that neighborhood, who, with their families, 
subsisted on a scanty allowance of coarse food, 
sparing all their best to the soldiers, Federals and 
Confederates alike, whether in the hospital, in 
camp, or at the front. On New Year’s day, 1864, a 
day memorable as one of the coldest ever expe- 
rienced in Kentucky, this gentleman’s mother sent 
him—he was ten years old—to build a fire for one 
of the neighbors, a Mrs. Glenn. He tells the story 
thus: 


I found Mrs. Glenn looking bright and happy. 
She was molding biscuits, boiling coffee, broiling 
ham and baking chicken-pie, while little Katy 
Glenn was singing, “We'll rally ’round the ms, oi 

Only a really hungry person, who has fared hard 
for two long years, can understand how impatiently 
Katy and I watched the browning of those biscuits ; 
for I had accepted a cordial invitation to remain to 
breakfast. Just as the delicately browned biscuits, 
with the warm apple-sauce, broiled ham and hot 
milk and coffee were ready, a neighbor entered 
the kitchen, and said: 

“A north-bound train carrying soldiers is side- 
tracked, waiting the arrival of the Southern 
express, which is two hours late.” 

“Mother, the men must be cold!” cried Katy. 

“Yes, dear,” replied Mrs. Glenn. 

“And hungry.” 

“Yes, daughter.” 

Katy hurriedly collected tin pails and baskets, 
and Mrs. Glenn quickly transferred our breakfast 
into them. 

“The soldiers are Confederate prisoners,” ex- 
plained Mrs. May. 

“Oh!” cried Katy, looking blank. 

“The men are hungry and cold.” 

“Yes, mother, but papa wears the blue.” 

“IT know, my dear; and at this very moment 
some friend in the enemy’s country may be minis- 
come 2 him. Come! Mrs. May, will youcarry the 
coffee?” 

Away we toiled, struggling to keep our footing. 
The narrow walks were sleet-covered. A fierce, 
biting wind nipped feet, noses, ears and fingers. 

We found the thinly clad men huddled close 
together, hopeless, bitter, sullen, distrustful. The 
guards could do little for their comfort. Kentucky 
winters are seldom severe, and this cold New 
Year’s ooy had brought suffering to many. 

“We haint got a cent 0’ money, sissy. We can’t 
buy you-uns coffee. Hit do smell powerful good, 
honey,” said an elderly prisoner. 

“You needn’t pay—only drink,” said Katy, 
holding out a dipper of fragrant coffee. 

“Air you-uns fer we-uns ?” he asked. 

“No,.’ 

“You-uns has relations 
reckon.” 

“No,” returned Katy. 

“Then you-uns is neutral.” 

“No; papa wears the blue.” 

“Then why do you keer if we-uns freeze?” 

*Because—because you-uns are not enemies now. 
You’re just people, an’ you’re cold an’ hungry, an’ 
we're so yf sobbed Katy. 

“That’s a fac’, sissy. We-uns air jest peoste, 
Hit’s an asshored fac’; we-uns haint your enemies, 
if you-uns has got twenty kin-folks in you-uns’ 
army fightin’ we-uns!” 

The side-tracked train lay in waiting until late in 
the afternoon. In several of the cottage homes 
coffee was made in wash-boilers, and corn-cake 
was mixed in large basins. Women and children 
remembered that the Confederate prisoners were 
“just people,” cold and hungry, and in sore need. 


in we-uns’ army, I 
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ONE WAY TO LIVE CHEAPLY. 


Joseph Tanski, the Polish refugee, in his “Fifty 
Years of Exile,” narrates many stories of the 
shifts to which he and his fellow-exiles were com- 
pelled to resort in order to keep soul and body 
together. None of these is more curious and inter- 
esting than one relating to his friend, Colonel 


Wilk, who had been decorated by the Emperor of 
the French for gallant service in the French army, | 
but who afterward found himself obliged to live | 


upon sixty francs—say twelve dollars—a month. 


It was “close figuring,” as an American would 
say; and so Colonel Wilk had to confess; but one 
day he met with a strange bit of d fortune. 

e had been out to walk, and was on his way 
home when a big Newfoundland dog came runni 
down the street, pursued by a gang of boys and 
men, all armed with clubs. The dog, 


] pontine and 
terrified, ran straight toward Colone 


Wilk, and 





took refuge between his feet. The crowd drew 
near with loud and excited shouts: 

“Itisa mad dog! Kill him!” 

A policeman, more courageous than the mob, 
ste forward. 

“Halt!” shouted the Knight of the Legion of 
Honor. “The dog belongs to me. It is not mad.” 

His resolute air, and perhaps the red ribbon in 
his button-hole, made an impression upon the 
policeman. 

“Very well,” he said; “since the dog is yours, 
lead him away.” 

said, so done. Colonel Wilk took the dog 

home, washed and combed it, and then went with 
it to the butcher’s to buy it some scraps of meat. 
For twenty-five centimes the butcher gave him a 
fine lot, and on his way home Wilk bought a few 
vee. 

ll these—bits of meat, bones and vegetables— 
he put into a Spe together, with a suitable quantity 
of water; and out of the pot both he and the dog 
made a sumptuous dinner. 

The problem of living was solved. Day after 
day, as often as his purse ran low,—which was 
pe often,—he bought bits of meat “for his dog.” 
Nobody was the wiser, and the Polish exile and his 
dog lived upon thirty-five centimes a day, and the 
Knight of the Legion of Honor could once more 
receive his friends like a man of the world. 


* 
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LOCKED OUT OF JAIL. 


There was a certain old man who kept the county 
jail in a country village, says Kate Field’s Wash- 
ington ; and he fed and housed the convicts so well 
that they became greatly attached to him. He 
could actually allow them to go about at will. He 
used to hire them out to the farmers in the 
neighborhood during the harvest season, and in 
that way turn an honest penny for the tax-payers. 
Early one morning, one of these prisoners 
appeared at the office of a lawyer in the place. 

“Young man,” said he, “are you the lawyer?” 


“Tam,” was the answer. 
“I want you to get me out of jail, on a writ of 





Bs | habeas corpus ; and I want it right away.” 
be thy Year!” | 


“Well, hold on, my friend,” said the lawyer. 
“We must have a reason to show the court, before 
we can ask for a writ.” 

“I’ve reason enough,” exclaimed the man. “The 
cruelty of the keeper makes life there unbearable.” 

“Oh, pshaw! don’t tell me such nonsense. There 
never was a kinder keeper in charge of a jail.” 

“Judge for yourself,” the prisoner insisted. 
“Yesterday, I was working out at Mr. Walkin- 
shaw’s, and we had a big lot of hay to get in, for 
the sky was full of rainclouds. So when the jail 
horn blew for bedtime, I stayed and helped get the 
hay under cover. 

“It was after dark when I got back, and would 
you believe it? that hard-hearted keeper had locked 
me out! had to sleep in the street, and caught 
rheumatism in my bones. It settled things in my 
mind. ‘I’ll not stay another night under the roof 
of a man who’ll treat me like that,’ says I to myself. 
So, Mr. Lawyer, | want you to get me out before 
sundown, do you hear?” 


* 
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DOCTOR HOLMES. 


One of the compensations of the poet is that, now 
and then, he stumbles upon surprises such as 
tickle, his diaphragm and ripple his face with 
smiles. One of these surprises greeted genial 
Doctor Holmes in the days when he went to 
dinners. At a certain dinner-party a young 
Virginia girl, visiting Boston, was seated next to a 
homely little old gentleman, whose name she had 
not caught. A correspondent of the Boston 7'ran- 
script tells what resulted from that failure: 


The gentleman began to talk with her, and asked 
her how she passed her time in the country. “Oh, 
we read, my father and I,” she said. 

“What do you read?” asked the little old man. 

“Well, the ‘Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’ for 
one thing,” she answered. 

“TI should think you would not care to read that 
more than once,” remarked the old man, in a tone 
of slight disparagement. 

“My father and I = not be judges of litera- 
ture,” said Miss Virginia, with a faint accent of 
scorn, “but when we get to the end of the ‘Auto- 
crat,’ we generally turn back to the beginning and 
read it over again.” 

The little old man smiled at this, and was dis- 
posed to be friendly, but Miss Virginia was so 
disgusted with his tone concerning the “Autocrat” 
that she met him with chilly indifference. 

As soon as the guests went into the drawing- 
room, her hostess whispered reproachfully to her, 
“You didn’t seem to find Doctor Holmes as inter- 
esting as I — 

“Doctor Holmes!” shrieked Miss Virginia. There 
was a tableau and an explanation. 





* 
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**“GREAT ON THE SPREAD.’ 


Not long ago a young Vermonter, who is said to be 
regarded as a genius in his native village, applied 
to the managing editor of a city newspaper of 
wide circulation for a position as reporter. 


“Have you had any experience?” inquired the 
editor, with suspicious blandness. 

“Well, I reckon I have,” answered the young 
man. ‘And I can tell you one thing, sir, if you 
want a fellow that’s great on the spread, I’m the 
man for you. I guess any of the folks in Creek- 
town would agree to that.’ 

“Indeed,” said the editor, in apparent surprise. 

“Yes, sir,” said the young man. “Why, last 
winter, when the Widow Flanders’ hen-house was 
burned to the ground, { reported it for the Creek- 
town Spider. I had five columns of description 
two columns and a half of notes and remarks, an 
two woodcuts showing all the tracks made in the 
snow by the hens and chickens that escaped, besides 
two woodcuts taken from kodak views of the 
Widow Flanders as she appeared before and after 
the fire!” As he finished this extraordinary state- 
ment the young man’s face assumed a calmly 
expectant look, which it was the editor’s painful 
duty to dispel. 


* 
~~? 


HER TWO BLUNDERS. 


All of us know the individual, man or woman, 
who is totally devoid of tact. Sometimes these 
destroyers of the public peace get into literature, 
and sometimes they de net. Mere is one who is 
embalmed there. She was a young lady who, in 
talking with a certain Major E., noticed a decoration 
he had received for distinguished military service. 

“Ah, major,” said she, “I see you have received 
the order Pour le Merite. 1 hear it has been 
bestowed very freely of late, and that many per- 
sons have received it who don’t in the least deserve 





The major smiled at the unconscious rudeness of 
the implication. 

“T assure you,” he said, gravely, “that every one 
who has received it has deserved it, with one 
exception. The exception is—myself!” 

“Oh, excuse me,” said the lady, innocently, “but 
I think you’re quite wrong. I’m sure there are 





others !”” 
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NEW YEAR SONG. 


“New Year, true year, 
What now are you bringing? 
May day skies and butterflies, 
And merry birds a-singing? 
Frolic, play all the day, 
Not an hour of school?” 
But the merry echo, 
The laughing New Year echo, 
Only answered, “School!” 


“New Year, true year, 
What now are you bringing? 
Summer roses springing gay, 
Summer vines a-swinging? 
Jest and sport, the merriest sort, 
Never a thought of work?” 
But the merry echo, 
The laughing New Year echo, 
Only answered, “Work!” 


“New Year, true year, 
What now are you bringing? 
Autumn fruits all fire-ripe, 
Autumn horns a-ringing? 
Keen delight 0’ moonlight nights, 
When dull folks are abed?” 

But the merry echo, 
The laughing New Year echo, 

Only answered, “Bed!” 

LAURA E, RICHARDS, 


* 
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DORA'S RESOLUTIONS. 


“Wish you happy New Year!”’ called Dora, 
from her pillow, to her sister Agnes, who 
stood before the dressing-table, brushing her 
curls. ‘*‘What makes you get up so early? 
It isn’t breakfast-time yet. It is so warm 
and cozy here in bed, I’m going to lie here 
and think up lots of good resolutions for the 
new year. Then I can write them out after 
breakfast. Why don’t you make some res- 
olutions, Agnes ?”’ 

“IT don’t know. I hadn’t thought about 
it,” replied the little girl. ‘I have been 
hurrying to get dressed, for I was afraid 
mamma would want me; Freddie has been 
crying all the morning.” 

‘Fred is such a cry-baby !’’ returned 
Dora. ‘‘Well, perhaps I’d better get 
up, seeing you are all ready to go 
down. Tell mamma I am coming 
right away,’’ and she'crawled out of 
bed as Agnes closed the door. 

Dora reached the dining-room just 
as her mamma and sister set the 
breakfast on the table. Freddie had 
been restored to good humor, and 
everybody seemed very happy as they 
gathered around the first morning 
meal of the new year. Bright faces, 
merry voices and good wishes made 
it a charming family group. 

Dora and Agnes cleared the table 
when the meal was finished, for there 
was no servant in the house, and the 
two sisters helped much with the work, 
that mamma might, get more time to 
sew. 

‘Shall I wash or wipe the dishes ?”’ 
asked Dora. 

“Oh, I'll wash them, and you can wipe them,” 
said Agnes, “for you’d rather, and I don't care.” 

“Well, then I’m going up-stairs to write out 
my New Year's resolutions; I'll be down by the 
time you have the dishes ready to rinse,’’ and 
Dora ran up to her room. : 

Dora spoiled several sheets of paper before she 
had her resolutions written to suit her. Finally 
she read them over with a certain degree of pride: 

New Year’s Resolutions 
of Dora Buckingham Prescott. 

“T will get up early in the morning and help 
mamma with the breakfast. 

“I will go to bed at night without making a 
fuss about it. 

“I will dress Freddie every morning. 


“T will take my turn at washing the dishes, | 


even though I like better to wipe them. 
“I will dust the parlor every day, and not leave 
it for Agnes. 


comes my week. 

“I will take care of my bird every morning. 

*T will amuse Freddie, and not be cross to him 
once this year. 

“1 will sew on my buttons without being told. 

‘I will not let Agnes do my share of the work, 
just because she is obliging. 

‘I will always be pleasant to everybody —”’ 





‘Dora, mamma wants you —”’ 
“Oh, don’t come bothering me now, Aggie!” 
‘‘Mamma wants you to see to Freddie.” 

“Oh dear! Why can’t you ?”’ 

“I’ve got to go down to the post-office.” 
“Oh! Why, have you finished the dishes ?” 





had not a mite of superiority in it. 
Dora, with a flush. 


busy.” 


canary before Agnes returned. 


it was ten o'clock. 
spent over those resolutions ! 


quietly laid it on the parlor fire 
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Offer to you, dear? 
Spring’s daffodilly, 
| And summer’s lily, 


*‘All done,’’ said Agnes, with a little smile that 
“But I meant to come and wipe them,” said 
‘‘Never mind,” said Agnes, ‘‘I knew you were ” 


Dora followed her sister down-stairs, thinking 
she would put the rooms in order and feed t 


But to her 


surprise, the parlor and sitting-room were dusted, 
Dick was eating fresh seed with great relish, and 
How long a time she had 


After making Baby Fred happy with a big | 
block house, Dora slipped up-stairs and brought | brothers to see the little new calf. Soon he came 
| running in, his blue eyes shining with excitement. 
“QO mamma,” he exclaimed pitifully, ‘that poor 
“I'll keep my eyes and ears open, as Aggie little black calfie hasn't got any hooks!” 


down her paper of ‘“New Year’s Resolutions” and 


WHAT WILL HE OFFER? 
What will the New Year 


| Ripe nuts when the autumn winds are chilly, 
“I will not forget to make the beds when it And snowballs white and frost-flowers bright, 


When he’s grown to an Old Year, and then, good | he'd know I 


night! 


+ 





SATISFIED. 
New Year's day. 


my own dolly—my own dolly!” 





Susie was saying, “Yes, I know my doll is 
littler than yours, but I do love her so! 


it over and over, cuddling her dolly close. 

‘“*Yes,”’ said Lela, ‘“‘my doll is bigger, but yours | smiling now, “I’ve got all my marbles that I had 
is ever so much prettier, for mine is only a cloth | last year, and my top is most as good as new, 
dolly, and yours is wax with real hair. 
look at it, but I’m afraid to touch it for fear it | let’s have a game of marbles.” 


I love to 





ia 
| tions !’’ 
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SO MANY GIFTS. 


| Beautiful presents for me and for you! 


| Fill them with kindness and sunshine, my honey, | 
And you'll find these gifts better than playthings 





or money. 


| 


soe - 


THREE-YEAR-OLD Ralph 
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| would break. I suppose a dolly that won’t break | 
Mamma says I’m pretty hard | 


| is the best for me. 
| on a doll.” 


Roy was looking at Johnriy, playing with his | 


| jumping-jack. Johnny said: 
} 
| 


does, and do everything I see that needs to be | 
done, and try to be as pleasant as she is. 
will be better than writing out a thousand resolu- | 


he | Three hundred and sixty-five spick-span new, 


had gone with his 


“TI did want a rocking-horse, and I was most 


That | 


| Enigmas, 


A 





Etc 


Charades, 


1. 
PLUM-PUDDING, 


Puzzles, 


NEW YEAR’S 


Containing much-coveted plums for various his 


torical personages. 


words. 


Guess the allusions in italicized 


1. A poet’s lyre for the general who would rather 
have written Gray's “Elegy in a Country Church 
yard” than take an impregnable fortress. 


2. A_crown for a prince who took refuge in the 


spreading branches of an oak-tree in order to escape 
his pursuers. 
3. A pebble to cure the stuttering of a great 


orator. 


4. A ring for an earl who sent it back to a queen 
too late to save his life. 

5. Hammer and tacks for a great reformer, that 
he may post his theses on a cathedral door. 

6. A pair of red, high-heeled shoes to increase 
the stature of “Le Grand Monarque.” 

7. A new wooden leg for the general who left his, 
a ane ir the victors, upon the field of battle. 

8. The crown of the Cesars for a huge French 


king. 


9. A new red wig for a vain queen. 

10. The Elixir of Life for the aged man who dis 
covered a portion of a new country on Easter day. 

11. A hot cake for the man who was greater as a 
king than as a cook. 

12. Three ostrich feathers from the blind king of 


Bohemia to the first Prince of Wales. « 


13. A cup of cold water for the dying 
courtier who gave his toa needy soldier. 

14. A package of snow froma Moslem 
enemy to a dashing crusader. 

15. A toga made for an emperor by 
his wife and daughter. 

16. A new tub for an ancient philoso 
pher. 

17. A fair trial for a fair queen who 
languished nineteen years in prison, 
and perished, untried, on the scaffold. 

18. A giant for the “Great Prussian 
drill sergeant.” 

19. A girl-general for the “ Mark Tap 
ley of kings,” to win back for him the 
throne of his fathers. 

20. A crown for the emperor who con 
sented to hold a pope’s stirrup in order 
to obtain it, 

21. Cap and bells for “ The wisest sool 
in Europe.” 

22. A crown for the peasant girl who 
became an empress. 

23. A golden bodkin for the wife of a 
noted funeral orator, to stick through 
the tongue of him who pronounced the 
Philippics against her husband. 

24. A crown for the king whose coro 
nation in Westminster was on Christ 
mas day. 

25. A pearl for the draughts of (the 
last of the Ptolemies. 

26. A pair of little boots for the em 
peror whose nickname was given him 
for wearing them. 

27. A new broom for the admiral who 
tied them to his mast-head to show that 
he intended to sweep the English from 
the ocean. 

A coat of mail for the ruler who 
in a diferent room every night. 

A stronghold in France for the 
queen who declared that its name would 
be found written on her heart. 

30. A sum of money left each citizen 
by the Dictator of Rome. 

31. The keys of “The Pearl of Pal 
aces” for a Spanish king. 

32. Golden bracelets and rings for the 
maiden who betrayed a citadel in order 
to gain them. 

33. Bread and fame for “The mar 
vellous boy that perished in his pride ‘a 

34. A new fishing-rod for the author 
who wielded pen and fishing-rod with 
equal love and skill. 

35. Rings of Berlin iron for the women 
who gave up their ornaments in order 
to raise an enormous sum of money 
levied by “The Nightmare of Europe.” 


28 


slept 
29. 


2 
ANAGRAM. 


A pure hope wins a way.—Y. H. J. ¥ 


Here’s hoping for health and contentment, 
For work, for success and for play, 


For study, for 


— 


For good without measure 


And all that you long for to-day. 


| My 


sure Santa Claus would bring me one. I thought 


wanted one so much! 


| the string hard. 


The little figure turned two or three somersaults, | 

A group of pleasant-faced children were playing | and ended by standing on its head. Johnny 
in the sunny corner of a dooryard on a bright | giggled, and little Roy, looking a trifle sober, 
said: ‘*Your johnny-jumper is awful nice, and 
I didn’t get 
She s | anything this year, but I hope times will be a lot 
And she sung | better to our house next Christmas, and then I’ll 
But,’’ said he, 5. 


I like to see you make him go it. 


get enough to make it all up. 


|and I tell you she’s a hummer! 





Come, Johnny, 


But this 
| jumping-jack is a dandy, though!” and he pulled 


2. 1. 
| thorn. 
capes. 
snail. 


Ernanl, 


8. Frog. 


3. 
ENIGMA 


first is in feather, but not in wing; 

y second in winter, but not in spring; 
y third is in mistletoe, not in sprig; 

y fourth is in holly, but not in twig; 

y fifth is in heifer, but not in horn; 

y sixth is in wheat, but not in corn; 

y seventh is in honey, but not in bee; 
y eighth is in ocean, but not in sea; 

y ninth is in plaything, but not in toy; 
y tenth is in girl, but not in boy ; 

y eleventh is in harp, but not in lyre; 
y twelfth is in priest, but not in friar; 
y whole is of Christmas, the twelfth and last 


ay, 
January the sixth, so the calendars say. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Misrepresentation, it presents more in a. 
Flesh, 
4. Brake, baker. 5. 
7. Master, stream. 8. 
10. Merit, mitre. 

3. CatniP, Haggal, Astral, RovinG, LoiteR, 
SacheM, Lances, 
Brandy—Charles Lamb, Pilgrims’ Day. 


3. North, 
6. Scape, 
9. Nails, 


shelf. 2. Tome, mote. 
Stake, steak. 


Leak, lake. 


AppenD, MantuA, 


4. Lowell. 
Die, aCe, ple, oCh, eLl, fEn, aSh—Icicles. 
6. Mushroom. 


7. THe, ScOtland, Gave, naMe, yeAr’s, closiNg, 
dAy, Year—Hogmanay. 
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WILL THERE EVER BE BLUE ROSES? 


A well-known naturalist recently wrote: “We 
may have a yellow rose, but it is pretty well agreed 
that if we ever see a blue one it will be by a 
process of continuous variation and selection.” 
By this it is meant that if a blue rose is ever 
produced from a red variety, for instance, the 
change will not be a sudden one, a leap from one 
color to the other, but the result of a gradual 
progression through a series of steps leading 
regularly from red to blue. 


In fact, it has been found that both plants and 
animals exhibit a tendency toward a definite 
succession of colors, and certain colors have been 
regarded as representing higher stages of evolution 
than others. The changes toward these “higher” 
colors are usually continuous, and require a series 
of variations, while on the other hand, instances of 
sudden reversion to “lower” colors are not 
uncommon, 

Red is regarded as a higher color, in this sense, 
than yellow. The yellow primrose sometimes 
varies to red, but the change is never sudden or 
discontinuous, because it is a change in the direc- 
tion of progression. But from red to yellow the 
change sometimes occurs by a jump, so to speak, 
because it is going backward. The same thin 
seems to apply in the case of birds. Red an 
green species of birds may vary to yellow, but the 
utmost efforts of breeders to produce red canaries 
— yellow ones have only resulted in an orange 
ue, 

Although there is no relation apparent between 
the two phenomena, yet it is interesting, in connec- 
tion with this subject, to recall the fact that among 
the stars certain colors appear to characterize 
different stages of change, or evolution. Red stars, 
seoerting to the testimony of the spectroscope, 
differ widely in their constitution from white or 
yellow ones, and it has been thought that varying 
color may give a clue to progressive changes in the 
heavenly dies. Sirius, for instance, is said to 
have changed from red to white, and some have 
— ected that Arcturus is fading from red toward 
yellow. 

Thus science, as it clears up one mystery, reveals 
another awaiting its turn to be solved. But if all 
knowledge could ever be attained, would it continue 
to be sought as eagerly as before? 


oo 


NOT YET WHIPPED. 


A French army surgeon, Doctor Sarazin, writing 
of his experiences during the Franco-German War, 
mentions two striking incidents of the disastrous 
battle of Freschwiller. He was. hard at work 
among the wounded in the field hospital. The 
French forces had been routed, and were in full 
retreat. The day was lost hopelessly. 


Suddenly the doctor looked up and saw a little 
French soldier, with his knapsack on his back and 
his musket in his hand, walking tranquilly up the 
street toward the enemy’s position. At that 
moment a letter-box against the wall caught his 
eye. He oneee. took out a note-book, scribbled a 
few lines, folded the leaf, addressed it and onenes 
it into the box. Then he looked at the lock of his 
musket, and alone took up his march against the 
German army! 

“What became of that brave boy?” Doctor 
Sarazin asks. “What insensate courage pushed 
him thus to the front, one boy against an army, 
when thirty thousand men were fleeing behind 
him? To whom did he confide his last thought? I 
would gladly have saved that letter, but the next 
morning the box was gone. The Prussians had 
carried it away.” 

Hardly had this boy-hero Gpeppeere’, when the 
doctor noticed six miners of the engineer corps, 
who came up with peshanng to make loopholes in 
the walls of the buildings. They were a little late. 
There were no longer any men to put behind the 
loopholes. 

So the miners reasoned, for presently the doctor 
saw them conferring together. Then they put 
down their pickaxes, took up some muskets and 
cartridges, and like the boy before them, they 
marched against the German army! 


a> 
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JACKDAWS IN SCHOOLYARDS. 


Birds are not long in learning where food is to be 
found. Gulls follow in the wake of ships, and 
crows in the wake of the plow. A European 
writer mentions an interesting habit of the jack- 
daws, which live in towers and belfries. 


Many of us, in our school-days, must_have 
admired the manner in which the jackdaws distin- 
Aen the significance of the different school bells. 

n general, they do not mind the bell-ringing. It 
is nothing to them, and they go on with whatever 
they happen to be doing. Not so with the bells 
which mark the beginning and the end of recreation 
time. 

When the bell strikes for recess the jackdaws 
abandon the pevqoeste, even before a Gage 
pupil is in sight. Then at the first stroke of the 

sell that calls the scholars back to the school-room, 
down come the jackdaws in all haste. Each wishes 
to be first, that it may have the first chance at any 
crumbs that the boys may have scattered. 

The bey have not all gone in, but no matter. 
They will have no time now to molest the birds, 
and so need not be dreaded. 


* 
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TOO CHEAP. 


A writer who does not believe much in the honest 
judgment of amateurs, in matters of art, cites the 
case of an American, travelling in Paris, who saw 
a picture in a shop window, took a fancy to it, and 
went in to ask the price. 


“Five francs,” said the dealer. 

“That’s twenty-five dollars, isn’t it?” said the 
American to the friend at his side. “I'll take it.” 

“No, monsieur,” said the honest shopman, who 
understood some English. ‘Five francs, not five 
leuis. About a dollar, I think, in your money.” 

“Oh, then I won’t have it!” exclaimed the 
American, and he left the shop in haste. 





* 
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** GAME.” 
At the dinner-table in a country hotel a guest 
says to the waitress: 
“Miss, are you sure that this is wild duck that 


you’ve given me?” 
Well, I should think it was. If you 


“Wild! 
could ‘a’ seen us chasin’ that duck more’n fort 


times round the barnyard ’fore we ketched it, 
guess you'd believe ’twas wild!” 
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50 cen 





FLOWER 
PATTERNS, 
Turquois Centers, 
Star Cut Edges, 
In Heavy 
Silver Plate. 
Post-paid for 
9 Cents each, 
3 for 25 Ce 








Please send Money- 
er. 


Order. 
We will send Six Fins. one of each kind, as illus- 
trated in this advertisement, paid. 


for #1. post- 
Our Catalogue is sent free to by Tadetds. 


CURTIN JEWELRY CO., Attleboro, Mass. 
It’s so Easy to Light 


” 
The “B & H Lamp 
AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 
& HUBBARD MFG. 


" OSTON. 
Factories: MERIDEN, CONN. 










BRADLEY 
New York 


co., 
CHICAGO. 


} Six Hard Rubber 





The word “TYRIAN” on Rubber Goods is a 
guarantee of their quality. a 


“Tyrian” 
Combination 
Fountain 
Syringe and 
Hot Water 
Bottle. 

Pipes. 


Holds 2 Quarts. 


Sold at Drug and Rubber Stores. 
, we will send one direct the 





il to find it 
"3.19 Aad 


Under our trade-mark “TYRIAN” we manufacture 
a full line of Druggist’s Rubber Goods. 


Our Pamphlet ‘“‘ WORTH READING,” Free. . 
TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 




















A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 


HARPER'S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


LARGEST OF ALL JUVENILES! 


SEVEN SPLENDID SERIALS 


Some Run 15 to 20 Weeks 
SNOWSHOES AND SLEDGES. Kirk Munroe 
T BOO 


ED . By Ellen uglas Deland 
AFLOAT WITH THE FLAG. By W. J. Henderson 
THE 'SCUTNEY MAIL. By hie Swett 
CORPORAL FRED By Capt. Charles King 


TA. By Eva Wilder McGlasson 
ON AN ARIZONA TRAI By Capt. C. A. Curtis 
Subscribe NOW and get Vacation Extra— 
Complete Story by Kirk Munroe—FREE. 
Hundreds of Other Articles. 
Send for Sample and Illus. 16-page Prospectus, Free 
Published by Harper & Brothers, N.Y. 
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Jelly 


has all the —_ 
ing properties o 
the Diguid Ex- 
tract Witch Ha- 
zel or Hama- 
melis without 
the odor. 


if not_for sale 

your Druggist. 
It is not a liquid. 
Easily carried. 
Contains no oil or 
grease and is not 
sticky. Equally 
valuable in Spring, 
Summer, inter. 





Sample Size Tube Free. 
THE MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A New Dress for 10 Cents! 


And as Pretty as if it Cost $10. 


THE GREAT MONEY-SAVERS ! 


Diamond Dyes Used Daily in Thousands of 
Homes All Over the World. 


It was only her old gray serge dyed a stylish 
navy blue, and worn with a cardinal silk vest 
made out of last year’s blouse dyed over, although 
it was as pretty as 1f it cost $10. Not only that, 
but the beauti- 
ful bunch of 
tips in her hat 
were old faded 
gray feathers 
dyed over into 
new ones. 

She began it 
all just to see 
if Diamond Dyes 
really would 
do all that peo- 
ple said. She 
had no faith in 
home dyeing 
and sending it 
toa dyer’s was 
so ex pensive— 
but once be- 
gun, she did 
not stop until 
she had an en- 
tire new outfit. 
and now even 
| the children’s 
| old cotton school dresses and faded stockings are 
dyed as fast as they become shabby. 

She finds the colors strong, beautiful and abso- 
lutely fast, and knows that home dyeing is a 
success if done with the Diamond Dyes. You 
may know it, too. 

Here Is the Woman Who Did It. 

“Last fail I had a dress dyed at the dye shop 
and paid $2.50 tor the work. I could use only 
part of the goods, as they were not all the same 
color. Now, last week I bought a package of 
Diamond Dyes for ten cents, and dyed a whole 
dress with it. The dress is just lovely, and the 
smallest pieces are as good as the large ones, 
everything being an even color.” — Mrs. A. L. 
IRION, 1482 Antoine Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Old Dresses Mistaken for New. 

“I have used Diamond Dyes quite a while with 
great success. I have colored dresses which have 
been mistaken for new ones. I color scarfs, 
cloaks, ribbons, carpet rags, rugs, etc., and also 
make ink from them. They always give perfect 
satisfaction in the many ways in which I use them. 
The longer I live, the more I appreciate the value 
of Diamond Dyes.”—Maup HupsPEetrt, Salem, Mo. 

Send at Once. 

Book of Directions and 40 samples of Colored 
cloth free; also beautiful birthday card to all 
babies under two years of age. Write to-day 
before they are gone. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


4,000 Illustrations for 2c. 


Better than a Visit to Most Jewelry Stores. 
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Send 2-cent stamp for the 
e ever issued b 


Catalogu: 
every price plainly marked. 
| Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
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Giticura 


" Instantly Relieves 


SKIN 
TORTURES 


., A warm bath with 
yi Cuticura Soap, 
and a single appli- 

cation of Cuticura, 

the great skin cure, af- 

f ford instant relief, per- 

noe mit rest and sleep, and 

point to a speedy cure in every form of 
torturing, disfiguring skin humours. 


Sold throuchout the world, and especially by English and 
A chemists im all the ‘principel cities. ‘British, depot: 










merican 
F. Newsery & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. 
Dave & Cuem. Corp., Sole p., Boston, U. 8. A 
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AN UNWELCOME ‘SHINE.’ 


During all the confusion and anxiety of the late 
Civil War, both officers and men still found time 
for playing practical jokes, though not all were as 
harmless or so unpleasantly received as the joke 
one Southern officer enjoyed at the expense of 
another. It was just before the siege of Vicksburg. 
The train bearing the Thirty-fifth Mississippi 
Regiment and Bledsoe’s Battery was detained in 
Jackson several hours. 


Colonel Barry and Captain Bledsoe were capital 
fellows and good friends. Barry, gentle, genial 
ome nya never seemed to harbor an unkind 
thought. 
guished battery captains of Price’s Missourians. 

The two men occupied a box-car together that 
night, and after some hours of congenial inter- 
course they rolled themselves in their blankets 
and slumbered. 

Bledsoe was about six feet three inches tall, and 
paid little attention to his attire. He wore boots of 
extraordinary size and length, which came half 
way up his long legs, and were innocent of any 
7 eg save the native yellow of the unpolished 
hide. 


Barry awoke first, and seeing Bledsoe’s great 
boots standing by, called a negro and gave him a 
Confederate dollar to black them. The darky per- 
formed his task well, and put the boots where he 
had found them, Then rry aroused Bledsoe, 
told him it was time to be up, and lay chuckling as 
Bledsoe searched the car for his yellow boots. 

When at last he realized that the freshly. black. 
ened pair before him was his own, and that he had 
furnished fun for the company, his wrath arose 

ainst Barry, and he challenged him to a duel. 
But he calmed down after a while, when the jovial 
colonel good-naturedly informed him that it was 
impossible for a colonel to waive his rank and fight 
with a captain 


ne 
**TOPSY-TURVYDOM.” 


Cats without tails may not be new, but how 
would you like to see horses that stand in their 
stalls with their heads to the street? What do you 
think of people who water their gardens from a 
little bucket with a wooden spoon, and who squeeze 
their own hands and not yours when you and they 
happen to meet? These are some of the things 
which the Japanese do, and which are described in 
“The Street of Human Habitations.” 


According to Hirata Atsutane, devotion to the 
memory of ancestors is the mainspring of all 
virtues, and the very essence of it is filial piety. 
The father is the Ko Shu (House Master), and is an 
absolute ruler. Heé performs the part of family 
magistrate, and is an object of wholesome fear as 
well as respect to those urchins, his children. The 
mother governs more by love than fear, and in 
eonsequence of this somewhat bitter-sweet upbring- 
ing you will often hear the little rascals talking of 
the “strict father” and the “benevolent mother ;” 
while the four fearful things in the world are 
classified by juvenile Japan as “earthquake,” 
“thunder,” “conflagration” and—“father.” 

But in spite of all this, Dai Nippon is still “‘the 
Children’s Paradise,” the land where the babies 
never cry. They are loaded with toys and sweets. 
and once a year boys and girls have each a special 
festival, at which the elders devote themselves 
— to the enjoyment of the little ones. 

The little girls often bear the names of favorite 
objects in nature, “‘Cherry-Blossom,” “Snow,” 
“Summer ;” truth compels me to add that, as it is 
the custom to name them after the first object the 
mother casts her eyes on after the little one is 
born, they run equal risk of having a very inappro- 
priate, not to say ugly, appellation. *Frying-Pan” 
and “Dust-Brush” are the names of two such 
pretty little maidens over the way. 


aS 
BEAUTIFUL SIGHT. 

In “Trans-Siberian Savages” the author gives a 
description of a beautiful and unique phenomenon 
which he witnessed off the shore of Sakhalin 
Island. The bright blue water was so clear that 
for a long distance from the shore he could see the 
bottom, and even the fishes, shoals of which were 
moving gently hither and thither. 


Above the swimming fish was a strange phenom. 
enon; the surface of the water was like dazzlin 
snow. This brilliant white surface, which extende 
over an area of nearly a square mile, was not 
sea-foam, for with the exception of the ocean 
swell, the water was placid as a lake. 

My friend, seein =z ee motioned me to 
hand him one of the rifles. e took no aim, but 
simply fired. 

Instantly the air was full of skimming snow. 
flakes, scintillating in the bright sunshine against 
the deep blue sky right across the horizon, while 
the surface of the water ceased to be white, and 
became uniform in its blueness. 

This is the most beautiful sight that this latitude 
has to offer, and most fortunate was I in getting it. 
Just at that season, millions upon millions of 
exquisitely white birds migrate to that spot. They 
are whiter than the whitest of gulls, and their 
pomage is much more brilliant, so as to be quite 

jazzling inthe sunshine. What these birds are I 
had no opportunity of determining. 


* 
oo 





EXPLOSION BY MUSIC. 


One of the most dangerous of all explosives is a 
black powder calted iodide of nitrogen. When it 
is dry, the slightest touch will often cause it to 
explode with great violence. 


There appears to be a certain rate of vibration 
which this oe cannot resist. In experiments 
to determine the cause of its extreme explosive- 
ness, some damp iodide of nitrogen was rubbed on 
the strings of a bass viol. It is known that the 
strings of such an instrument will vibrate when 
those of a similar instrument, having an equal 
tension, are played upon. 

In this case, after the explosive had become 
thoroughly dry upon the strings, another bass viol 
was brought near, and its strings were sounded. 
At a certain note the iodide on the prepared instru- 
ment exploded. 

It was found that the explosion occurred only 
when a rate of vibration of sixty per second was 
communicated to the bm pee strings. Vibration 
of the G string caused an explosion, while that of 
the E string had no effect. 


* 
> 





A PRETTY saying of a little boy: “When we 
dream, papa, isn’t it Jesus showing us pictures?” 


Bledsoe was one of the most distin- |. 








“Nothing better,” said Dr. John Ware, Boston, than 








the well-known Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. | Adv. 
H What is 
A Leading Question, “pantasote? 


It is a covering material used as a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR LEATHER 


for Yacht, Steamboat, Raihwey, Ca: ‘e, Dining and 
Smoking’ Room Seats, Cushions Furnishings. 
Nothing _ like it for Table Covers and Mats, and hun- 
dreds of househol urposes. It looks exactly like 
leather, wears as well, costs half as much. It is light, 
soft, durable, waterproof. 


Ask any Retailer for tt, or send to 


PANTASOTE LEATHER CO., 39 Leonard Street, New York City. 


Suits and Cloaks. 


We are offering t bargains 
in Tailor-made Suits, Jackets, 
Capes and Furs in order to 
close out our line of fine cloths 
for Winter wear. We make 
every garment to order, thus 
insuring a perfect fit, and pay 
all express charges. 





0 up, actual value, ® 
f uP, actu 


Write for our Winter Cata- 
logue of Tailor-made Suits and 
Cloaks, an 


You will get them 
Postage 4 cts. 


NATIONAL CLOAK 


lect from. 
by return mail. 





Bargains in Boys’ Clothing. 
Direct from the Factory. 


Cheapest, Best Made and 
Best Fitting Suits 
for Children, Ever Sold. 


The continued success of 
Our Combination Outfits at 


$1.98 


is evidence of best satisfac- 
tion. 


Just Think of it !! 

Boys’ Double-Breasted 
Suit, Extra Pants a 
Harvard Cap with 
(enbesantaly put together). 
of Black, Blue or Mixed 
Union Cheviot, es from 
4 to 14 years, for $1 -98. 

* Beat It If You Can! ! 

We have added the follow- 
ing to our list, viz: 

Boys’ Fancy Mixed 
Union Cassimere Over- 
coats with Capes, sizes 
4tol4 years. Actual value, 

ur Special Price, 
$1.78. 

Boys’ Wool Chinchilla Reefers, sizes 4 to 14 years, 
Gray, Brown, Blue, Black. Special Price, 62.98. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
Send for our Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, 
MAILED FREE. 


CHARLES CASPER & CO., 
Near Union Square. 52 University Place, New York City. 








samples of our | 
cloths, plushes and furs to se- | 


co. | 
West Twenty-third St., New York. | 
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“A rubbe 





The 
New 
York 
World 
Says: 
Ss 


r flesh brush 


~~ 


am 
rubbing of the face and 
neck twice a day with itis 
almost equal to a facia 
massage. It does not irri- 
tate the skin as a bristle 
brush does, and it does 
exercise every parti- 
cle of flesh and stimu- 
late the nerves so that 
the face loses the strained | 
look which one set of tired muscles and 
another of unexercised ones give.” 


BAILEY’S 
Rubber Brushes 


Being of soft rubber with flat-ended 
teeth stimulate and refresh the skin and 
when used with Bailey’s Complexion Soap 
cleanse and invigorate in nature’s own way. 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, # .10 
Bailey’s Rubi Complexion Brush, .60 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush large), .6O0 
Bailey’s Rubber Manicure, +25 





Pad 


Bailey’s Rubber Bath Brush, 1.60 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small), .26 


Catalogue of everything in Rubber Goods Free. 
Sold by First-class Dealers or sent post-paid. ; 


PP»-Pud>-o-eaaedh hehehe 


C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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REVERSIBLE 
Collars ana Cuffs 


EXCEL IN 
Fit, Style and Wear 
The Most Economical 




















both sides finished alike, 
NZ, other kind. 
Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs at 25 


Collars and Cuffs that are 
so that one 
(~~ 
They are for sale at Fur- 
Cents per Box, in styles as 


worn. They are Revers- 

collar is equal 
Sey 

nishing Stores throughout 
shown. > 






A Sample Collar 
and Pair of Cuffs 
by mail for 6 cents. 


Name Style and 
Size Wanted. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St., 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





ible; made of fine cloth and 
to two of any 
the United States. A box of ten 





24 Exchange Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. | 





|Holds Up, 


| gists and Gen- 
| eral 


| Send 
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No More Round Shoulders. 
WEAR THE 
KNICKERBOCKER 
Shoulder Brace 
and ‘‘walk upright 
No Har- 
ness, simple, unlike 





in life.’’ 


others. Only re- 
liable SHOULDER 
BRACE and Sus- 


PENDER combined. 
Also a_ perfect 
SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


All sizes, for men, women, 















boys and girls, 


Braces Up. 
Sold by Drug- 


Stores, or 
sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.00 
per pair, plain, or 
$1.50, silk-faced. 
chest meas- 
around the 
Address, 


ure 


body. 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., Easton, Pa. 


Florence 
Crochet Silk. 


While extensively used for Crochet work of all 

kinds, this silk, on account of Its “soft finish, strict 
purity and durable colors, 
is also in high favor for 
Knitting. 
It is much used for 
Mittens, Stockings 
and other articles 
of wearing apparel. 
One ball of size No. 
300 (coarse) mea- 
sures 150 yards, and 
(Bia ball of No, 500 
(fine) measures 250 
i yards, Look for 
the brand Flor- 
ence if you waat 
n economical silk 
. == at a popular price 
“‘Florence Home Needlework” for 1894 6 
now ready, Subjects: Corticelli Darning, 22 new de- 
signs; Knitting, Crochet and Correct Colors for 
Flowers, embroidered with CORTICELLI WASH 
SILK. Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we will 
mail you the book—96 pages, 90 illustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 














Our 
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ait 


Our Large 
Illustrated 

Catalogue 

FREE. 


25 TET TTPO PHT 














PREPAID. 


(Cut exact size.) 


PECK & SNYDER, 
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A Perfect 
Warra 


Machine. 


It ma 
Gibbs 
Thread. 
venient 
machine. 
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2751, 





No. 


aby” Sewing Machine. 


New Tension Screw and 
Many Other Improvements. 


Little Sewing Machine and 
nted to do Good Sewing 


on any material that can be used on any family Sewing 
The Patent Finger Protector absolutely 
prevents the smallest child from getting its finger under 
the needle by accident or intent. 

Simple and strong in construction, cannot possi- 
bly get out of order and a three-year-old child 
can successfully operate it. 


kes a Chain Stitch, uses the Wilcox & 
2 Needle and the regular No. 60 
Is fastened to table, chair or any con- 
place by clamp, furnished with each 
It is not a Toy but a practical little 


Sewing Machine useful for many purposes about 
the household, as well as amusing and instructive 


to the little ones. 

Each machine is thoroughly tested and 
a sample of its sewing left on the plate. 
We guarantee it exactly as represented 
or money cheerfully refunded. 

Each machine is properly adjusted and 
packed securely in wood box with Clamp, 
Thread, Needles and everything neces- 
sary to begin sewing the 
um minute it is opened up. 

Price for the Improved 
Machine $2.50, and char- 
ges prepaid to any express office 
in the United States on receipt 
of price. 

A Grand Opportunity for Can- 

vassers. Write for Terms. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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AND A CHILD. 


In reading the “Recollections” of the Countess 
@Agoult, who was known to the Europe of fifty 
years ago under the pseudonym of “Daniel Stern,” 
one is struck by three meetings which took place 
in her life. One occurred soon after her marriage, 


GOETHE 


when she was presented at the court of Charles X. | 


\s a special favor, the dauphiness expressed a 
desire to see her before she was taken to the king’s 
apartments. She had hardly entered the salon of 
the ladies-in-waiting, when the door opened. The 


dauphiness appeared, walked straight up to her, | 


surveyed her from head to foot, and said, brusquely, 
“She’s not got on enough rouge!” 


Without another word she walked out of the door 
again with astonishing rapidity. 

“How did I not see that before!” exclaimed the 
lady who had the débutante in charge; but nothing 
could be done, for the doors were then thrown 
open, and a few minutes later the young countess 
was making her three deep courtesies to the King 
of France. 

Again, she one day climbed the dark stairs of 
the Abbaye au Bois, to visit Madame Récamier, 
who during a quarter of a century had neyer 
known a rival to her loveliness. Now, however, 
her charms of go were fied. She was still 
delicate of feature, and charming in manner; her 
dress was black, and her white cap was trimmed 
with gray ribbons. Perhaps no ar could 
better depict the contrast between this elderly 
woman and the radiance of her youth than one of 
the remarks which she made to Madame d’Agoult 
during this call: 

ee. vs ¥; _ on my spectacles to try to see 
little. see a charming apparition. 
you be ‘ kind as to read a little aloud, that, not 
being: able to see much of you, I may at jeast hear 
you?’ 

These were the interviews with royalty and with 
beauty in ruins; to read what is tru x noteworthy 
and lovely, it is necessary to go back to Madame 
d@’Agoult’s childhood, and hear what happened 
then, as it is told in her own charming words: 

“A's I was amusing myself in the garden of my 
uncle’s country house, I saw coming toward us, by 
the long, straight alley, an old man to whom the 
family seemed to pay the highest honors, and we 
stared our very best at him. 

‘It is the Herr von Goethe!’ cried my cousin. 

“Almost at the enme moment I heard myself 
summoned by name. I should have liked to run 
away, but there was no chance of being able to do 
so; they were already much too close upon us. So 
| had to go up to the mposing 

“*This is my little niece,’ sa Sad my Uncle Moritz 
to Goethe. 

“The old man smiled, and said to me, as we 
walked on, some words *which I could not catch. 
Then seating himself on a bench, he kept me near 
him. I was speechless. Presently, while he was 
talking to my parents, I ventured to lift my eyes. 
As if he had felt them, he turned and looked at me. 
His two enormous pupils and his fine, open, 
luminous brows dazzled me. 

“When he took leave, Goethe put his hand on ny 
head, and left it there as if caressing its blonde 
curls. I did not dare to breathe. A little more 
and I should have dropped upon my knees.” 


oua 
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NO MORE SOAP. 


When Count Teleki and Lieutenant Von Hihnel 
were on their long and dangerous expedition into 
Eastern Africa, they had with them a pet monkey, 
Hamis, who afforded them endless amusement, 
and also, as is the way with all such pets, proved a 
frequent trial to their patience. One of his most 
annoying exploits is thus narrated by Lieutenant 
Von Hoéhnel: 


An eagle, attracted by the ape, who was playing 
in the tree under which the count’s tent was 
pitched, swooped down and settled upon a branch 
without a sign of shyness. Hamis, little guessing 
the danger he was in, was for plucking a feather 
or two out of the visitor’s wing, treating him as he 
was in the habit of treating t ne fowls we some- 
times had in camp. 

Count Teleki seized a gun, however, and a shot 
brought down the would-be thief. 

As ueual, Hamis repaid us by ingratitude. The 
eagle was no sooner dead and deprived of his 
beautiful long wing feathers than the ape was 
down from his perch, intent-upon mischief. 

He had a gooc look at his dead euomny, as he did 
at everything new or strange, and then hopped 
into his master’s tent and seized what perhaps was 
for the moment that master’s greatest treasure, his 
last bit of soap. 

The count saw him and shouted, “Leave that 
alone!” but too late. Hamis was at the top of the 
tree again, with the precious soap in his teeth. 
We called him by all the endearing names we 
could think of, hoping to entice him away from the 
branch he had chosen, which overhung the brook, 
but all in vain. 

Not fancying the taste of the oonp. he dropped it 
into the water, and it was hopelessly lost. The 
brown flood bore it away, although half a dozen 
negroes dived after it for a long time, 


aS. aes 
ATR DOES NOT KILL. 


The old belief that projectiles sometimes kill men 
in battle without hitting them must be abandoned 
in view of recent scientific experiments. It was 
formerly supposed that the air compressed and 
driven before the projectile, and technically called 
“the wind of the shot,” was capable of striking a 
fatal blow, and even army surgeqns have assented 
to this theory. 


But onaeeeene have shown that the air driven 
by a projectile, while capable of being instan- 
taneously photographed in the form of a wave, 
does not possess sufficient energy to produce any 
destructive effect. 

Another theory which recent investigations have 
overturned is that the explosive effect sometimes 
exhibited by bullets is due to compressed air 
driven into the wound. 

Experiment shows that the appearance of explo- 
sion arises from the nature of the substance 
penetrated by the bullet. If thig substance is 
plastic or watery, the smgaies of the projectile is 

distributed laterally in all directions among its 
br irticles, and they are driven asunder. 

Such an effect has been noticed in battle when 
bullets have entered the brain, and accusations of 
using explosive projectiles, contrary to the comity 
of nations, have been based upon them. By firing 
bullets into wet dough, every indication of an 
explosion has been produced, although the same 
bullets, fired with identical velocity, into solid 


substances like bone, made only round, clean-cut 
oles 











TAMPS. 100 all diff., Venezuela, etc. lic. Agts. wtd. 50 
Spat c. List free. C.A. St cgmann,2106 2706 Bads Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


QTAMPS. i00all diff.,China, ete., 10c. Agts. wtd 
Ss com. List free. Crittenden & Borgman, D Detroit, “Uch ich. 








A BRICHT EYE 


good health and if the stomach is_not in 
conditions the eyes will show it. Ripans 
Tabules will make tomach right and keep the 
eyes bright and clear. 


OUL LT RY PAPER, illus’4,16 pages, 

2% cts. per year. 4 months’ 
P 10c. Sample Free. 64-page practical poultry book 
free to yearly subscribers. Book alone l0c, Catalogue of 
poultry books free. POULTRY ADVOOCATE,Syracuse,N.Y. 





STAMPS 100 all Serent, 10 cents; j, Sheets on ap. 
roval at 33) r ct. com. its wante 
B. V. OU KINS, 1224 N. Charles Street, aitimore, Ma. 





an learn to play Mouth-Organ, Banjo, 
YOU: U pee or Guitar in 10 a ee. Chart free: 
Agts. wtd. Music Novelty Co.. Dep. 3%, Detroit, Mich. 


CANDY CANDY PULL: are full of fun for winter P evenings. 


Will_ forward 
ceipts for 25 cts. CRESCENT CO., Bethiehem, Pa. 


MONITOR INCUBATOR. 
Two Medals at World’s Fair. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR STAMP. 
A. F. WILLIAMS, Box 55, Bristol, Ct. 




















BARU CaM SIoW teste ne sane 


toa in suc- 
pe . for Tihs. =- Circa lars free. 
GEO. H. ‘oTANL. 114 to 122 S. 6th St, Quincy. til, 


T RU S SE S on 30 Days’ Trial. 














Fast, Dunssie ant 
ca 

Cure effected. Send for Sealed Catalogue. 

EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 














@N EASY 
ec. Der full - pack- BICY CL E on PAYMENTS 
SILK WASTE EMBROIDERY se: >echce 2am pBIULGLES 
100 crazy stitches in eve lag ery ickage. “A adress ; makers &ol thery — & Ss. 
| br merd & Armstrong Sil ” ew London, we pit, eve! here. Catalogue free. 
For Catalogue of hs ROUSE HAZARD & CO. 8 G St. Peoria, IIL 
END usical poerenyant 
Bn uthink “ Ve Vio- 
lin ye Cremona 
System. C. STORY, ronnired, Si Boston, Mass. eats 
Y F. Make apeuee ¥ % 5 a REAPFORD. 
SELL Money. ‘Sen nd Stamp for for’ ‘erms and | West Superior, Wisconsin. “IT. 











ve 
pieces of late —- and {instrumental 
music, full size music pa 


M U S | C Woodward's Musical Monthy, New York, 
SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY ALMANAC 


Contains 80 pages; over 70 illustrations in 
colors. Sure remedies a recipes for all 
known diseases in poul ry; also valuable 
hints r , oultry-raising. Full information 
ces on all | ng varieties. Finest 
descriptive Poultry Book ever ued. 

nt t-paid for ib cents to an ig ny ® 





g meerscnsiies 


ith any name in 


Mabber alter puta 






= 50 styles: Rubber Type. Outfits from 18¢ up. 
Suabeidannuetin F 1. NewHaven,Conn 





DOUBLE SiGvCLEe $15.00. 
ea ve er than 
Saabs e i 

mLES 31 75, be Cats, Powell & Clement eo: vs 


66 Main St., Cincinnati, 0 








€. C, SHOEMAKER, Freeport, lil., U. 8. A. 

The BEST and SIMPLEST METHOD that is 

LEAR capeco 50 Devs 
PHON Tic 

-instructor $1. 


SHORTHAND.” ples bet Istrecie S135 


Beckecter, N. Y., and Chicago. 


PERFECT PENCIL POINTER. 


t a Trinket 
Tool Invaluable 
who wee poaare. 
—— oes or 





reer 












Sone re 
Jactory. Bend for circulars. 
GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 


BOXING GLOVES 
$1.00 Per Set. 


Boys, we will send you a fine set of imitation 
Chassals Skin Boxing Gloves for $1.00. 

A. J. REACH CO., mtrs. «corbeti” Boxing Gloves, 
Catalogue Free. Tulip and Palmer Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Beeman 's Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
¥ for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 

















INCUBATORS. 


rov SELF-REGULAT- 
Reliable” has no supe- 
; World’s Favorite. 6 cents in 

stam ee for new eene ro 
Guide and Catalogue for Pou FOR PROF- 
IT Joate pis: jain. ‘Aldress RELIABLE. TINCUBATOR 
AND BROODER COMPANY, Quincy, ILL. 


EARN A WATCH! 


We want to introduce our Teas, 
Spices, and Baking Powder. They 
are good, and the prices reasonable. 

i 25 pounds a us among rf 
friends, and we will £ivs youa 
Silver Watch and Gold Plated Chain, 
A Solid Gold Ring for 10 pounds sold, 
or a Safety Bicycle for ae pounds 0 4 
These articles are within the reach 
ofbright boys and a gins. Write for 
particuiacs toWw.G 
356 Main St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


P REMEDY. 


The only me UF known that will cure Mem- 
branous Croup. In a 
years it has never eo 
of Crgep, Trial 


The im 
ING, “Ol 
or. 




















CRO 





















with the aid of_ our 
will 


S DY experienced teachers 
| | k 
5 


insure a thoroug h 
o 
ee ing, Shorthand, 
Law, Letter Writin 


HOME 


nowledge 
rammar, 


Went Penmanship, 1 ‘Arithmetic, etc. 


A MONEY-MA usiness education. e 
can give the very best Vistruetion ight t AT YOUR 
oO HOME, How #, we 


Send for free 
Catalogue and see, Trial lesson “0 phy Write to 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 1 College Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Patents secured In United States, 
Canaca and Great Britain- 

The * Ideal Brace and Sus- 
me al weight 3 ounces. No 

ucklies or arness on the 

back to anney you. Simple 
and durable. 

“ Ladies’ Perfection Brace 
and Skirt Supporter.” Lifts 
’ your skirts out of the mud, 
laces weight of clothing on 
he shoulders, removes the 


cause of your many ills, re- 
stores health. Send for cir- 
eulars. It will — ou for 
the trouble. Agents Wanted. 


IDEAL BRACE AND 
SUSPENDER CO. 
416 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COL 
FEET —-202.~ 


Salve for Sore Feet, Chilblains and 
Inflamed Bunions, 50 cents, 
Dr.P.Kahler & Sons,813-815 Broadway,N.Y.City 
Makors ofthe celebrated “‘ Kabler ’’ Broad Sole Boots and Shoes. 








and CALLOUSES on sotes 
of the —_—-_- 


"Perierated Felt 





‘ LAIRD & LEE’S VEST POCKET 


Webster’s Dictionary 


2) silk Russi Te 
Mes Sat rel yee St Leather 500. tires 











‘ 


i 


ie | 
aa 


a) 
: 


3 por i rules,rules etiquette, = 
ge Be and a meanings 0 
te. 27,500 wds. 
the anens wants from 
farm oo to professional man. 
Don’t Be Deceived ! 
} Get the best. Size 244 x5 in. 
a Wanted! WRITE FOR TERMS, 
LAIRD & aa, sues. 
A 


BASH A CHICAGO} 
SUIT MADE 10 ORDER 


OVERCOAT nea 


of woeke | ne i ss tha 

Ss allow you to select 

tyles and material. We are importers—guaran- 

- perioes 1 At, superior ‘workanati - finest trim- 

mings, Cha to any part of 

United State tes. Pay Express sent C. 0. “i with privite ege of 

examination. Write for free catalogue, samples and 
measuring instructions. 

The Progress Tailoring Co., 
Dept. 26. 262-264 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


School Pins. 


In Sterling Silver or Silver Plate. 

Ground Enamelled in any Color. 
Initials or Name Made to Order. 
Very popular for COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL or CLASS PINS. 

Post-paid at these prices: 
Sterlin, Silver, 25 cts. each; $2.00 per doz. 
Silver Plate, - 10 cts. ~age 75 cts. per doz. 

Please send Money-Order. ents bs anted in 
every School. Our Jewelry Cate ogue free. 
CURTIN JEWELRY CO. ‘ Attleboro, Mass. 
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Our large 24-page catalogue of 
Organs, aiso our new and elegant 
catalogue of Pianos, containing 


16 pages. 


warranted 20 years, 
with stool and book, 





A first-class Organ, 


$27.50 


en on 15 Days’ Trial. 


an advertisement, we will 


sell ‘the first 
of our ma 


a place for only 
Book and Cover Free. 


Stool, 


Piano 
ke in 


$175. 


Regular Price, $350.00, 


We are the manufacturers and 
in buying of us you save all the 
> middiemen’s profits. ‘ 








HOME | INSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC ‘EXHIBITIONS 


SooL WORK. 








| False Moustaches, Wigs, 
| aud Whiskers for Mas- 


{ Moustaches, 10¢.; Sesttes: | 





| vinee you that = i 
| mail to 


Arnica Tooth Soap 


insures beautiful pearly teeth, an 
aromatic breath and healthy mouth 
and gums. lutely no injury to 
enamel. No soapy taste. At Sei ares. 
gists or by mail, cts. Refuse sub- 
stitutes: Test it, 

C. H. STRONG a CO., - CHICAGO. 


ELECTRICITY 


Mechanics, Steam , Mechanical 
Drawing, _R, RB’ and Bridge 














E eering, Piumbi Heating, Mi 5 
~y Bran ches. ind for hp > ciroule, 
subject wish 


Correspendence School of industrial 
Sciences, SCRANTON, PA. 


DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
Entirely new, scientific invention ;diff- 
erent from all other devices; the only 
safe,simple, comfortable, and invisible 
ear drum inthe world. Hundreds are 
being benefited where medical skill 
has failed, fro Mertng os wersattasienent 
to solrieate the ear. rite for — 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
100 Trust Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


WANTED, Boys,and Girls 


sell the Everett Raisin Seeder, 
entirely new. Seeds a pound 0: 
raisins in less than ten minutes. 
Child can use it ail to" family 
needs one. By mail 
address, 15 cents. 
ehance for ents. 
EVERETT SPECIALTY Co., is 
383 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 

















" SENECA FALLS TP co., 
789 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y.,U.S.A 





pAb bbbbbbbds! 





saved ts a dollar 
This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
i] goin Hid Button Boot delivered 
Money’ Orde or : Postal x Note, Mee $1. 50. 


way the boots sold in all retail 


We ore this boot cone, Bes therefore we 


the fit, style 


and if 
any one is not satisfied we swilt refund 

the moni = send another pair. 
r Common Sense, 


pay 


ederal Stroot, BOS’ 


t TAILOR-MADE SUIT weasare Frock ot 


uit or Over- 
coat of All Wool 





shout, sea gain 








or OVERCOAT fees. saiel 48ts 
For SIO.OO, Piisorees citarsen 


Other Sits, Overcoats aaa , aD just 
ascheap. We Save 50 per cent by buying big 
lots of material from makers—that accounts for it. 
Send forsamples of cloth and full particulars—free. 
F. LOUIS VEHON, Taller, 3823 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


PALMS AND FERNS 


Are among the most charming 
of all Seorsave plants. They 
may be used anywhere, and are 
never out — In the win- 
dow garden they increase the 
beauty of flowering plants, and 
may be effectively used in con- 
nection with cut flowers for 
either dinner table or mantel 
decoration. 

Weare headquarters forthese 
plants, growing them by the tens of 
thousands, To introduce our superior stock, we will 
send 2 Elegant Palms, 18 inches high, and & Varie- 
gated and Silver-leaved Fern for only 50c., or we 
will send 4 Palms of asize eh 18 to 24 inches, and 

2sample Ferns for only $1.00. 
free by mailand guaranteed to reach you safely. 
Our splendid Catalogue contains the most com- 
lete list of rare plants to be found in this country. 
Bend for itif you wish honest goods at low prices. 


D. HOYT, SEVEN OAKS, FLORIDA. 





Address R. D 
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“ye +! Oyens and Bunions all gone?’ 
Yes, lam paper to say, through the anatee of HAN- 
SON’S CORN VE I can now walk with ease.’ 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
mitation is ust as good; sen vy 
son & Co., Schenec pe N. 
Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 
Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 


FUN FOR THE BOYS. 
querade, Parlor, School, and 
Stage Entertainments. 


Mair 


Se.; Full Beards, 
ness, Bagge Farmers, 










SOc igs, Buffalo Bill, C 


and Irish Character Wigs, by mail 95 mis. Catalogue 
other Wigs, oe Rings, Novelties, Magic Tricks, Free. 
BATES & CO., 100 High Street, Boston, Mass. 





PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 


large font of Type 2c ver 4A) wi 
) 4 Holder, Indelible Ink Pa 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc., as shown 
in cut, complete in neat case. —_ 
Linen Marker, Card Printer. 
| arg Price 50c. Sample post-paid 
for 15e. to introduce, with Catalogue 
of 1000" new articles. CATA. FREE. 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








A RUNAWAY. 
The soldier who is “utterly fearless” has no 


SAVED BY 


existence except in romance. Every year brings 
out new reminiscences from officers and soldiers 
of both armies in our Civil War, and in all the 
flood of such stories there is probably not one 
claim on the part of the narrator that he never 
knew fear. Many brave men have frankly avowed 
that they were badly scared on several occasions; 
and their bravery lay in their not yielding to the 
temptation to run. Recently an officer of the 
Union army related in the Pittsburg Despatch an 
incident which brings out this fact. 


“While our cavalry troops were once out on a 
skirmish,” he writes, “we took a position on a hill 
that rose out of a plain. From where we stood we 
could see the enemy gradually surftounding us. 
This, to one of my temperament, caused extreme 
nervousness.” 

Under the influence of this “nervousness” the 
young officer went to the commanding officer, to 
attend upon whom was his duty, and representing 
to him the meaning of the movement of the enemy, 
urged him to withdraw before the command was 
ca — in the trap. 

The commanding officer, however, refused to 
budge. He was going to stand his ground, he said. 
The enemy continued the movement, and but a 
small opening remained at one point where escape 
was still possible. The young officer was strongly 





tempted to ride for this point with all speed, but 
his sense of duty and his pride impelled him to 
remain with his superior. 

Once more, however, he rode to him to urge him | 
to Capeet but before he could speak, a stray bullet 
struck the commanding officer in the wrist. The 
ball shattered the bone, and the reins fell on the 
horse’s neck. 

At this the horse bolted. The wounded officer 
was unable to recover the reins with his other 
hand, but clung to the animal’s back. The horse 
started away on a dead run, and by an extra-| 
ordinary chance, or divine guidance, made for the | 
only spot on the field where escape was possible. | 

“Tt was my duty to follow my superior officer,” | 
says the narrator, “and it was the most cheerful 
duty I found during the war. I spurred me panes, 
ond was soon at the runaway’s heels. e t 
away all right, but the cavalrymen on the hill, with 
few exceptions, were captured and sent to Ander- 
sonville prison.” 


* 
> 





FOR THE BEST. 


A brave pastor of his flock was he who was born 
at Kentmere Hall, in England’s Lake District, in 
the year 1517. This Bernard Gilpin had no love of 
power and place, for he quietly refused a bishopric 
when it was offered him, an unusual proceeding 
for a village clergyman. 


His enemies would have dragged him to the 
stake, at Durham, for having adopted the principles 
of the Reformation, and as they could not succeed 
by force, they tried ile, and drew up thirty 
articles against him, which they laid before Bishop 
Bonner. 

“The heretic shall be burnt in less than a fort- 
night,” said Bonner. 

ilpin heard of the plot, and with the utmost 
composure resolved to suffer for the truths he had 
adopted. Indeed, he even seemed glad of the 
opportunity to prove his fealty. He called William 
Airy, his almoner, to his side. 

“At length,” said he, laying his hand upon his 
steward’s shoulder, “they have prevailed against 
me. I am accused to the Bishop of London, from 
whom there is no escaping. God forgive their 
malice, and give me strength to undergo the trial!” 

So he patiently suffered arrest, and rode away to 


London. On the journey his horse fell, and 
Gilpin’s leg was broken. One of his favorite 
sayings had been that ‘‘nothing happens to us but 


what is for our good,” and now his enemies 
taunted him with it. 

“Is this, thy broken leg, then, for thy good?” 
asked they. 

“T make no question but it is,” he replied, and he 





was right. For Queen = died before he could 
resume his qmer to London, and thus he 
regained his liberty. 


~ 
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EARTHQUAKE WAVES. 


Some of our readers may remember that the 
pulsations of the great earthquake in Greece last 
April were perceived in England and, it was | 
believed, at the Cape of Good Hope, by means of | 
very delicate instruments contrived for the purpose 








of registering any slight shaking of the earth’s| © 


crust. In like manner the shock of the Constanti- | 
nople earthquake of July last was perceived at | 
various meteorological observatories in Austria, | 
Russia, Germany, Holland, France and England. 


By a comparison of times, combined with the 
distances from Constantinople of the places where 
pulsations were observed, a fairly accurate estimate 
of the velocity with which the earthquake waves 
travelled was obtained. 

The average speed was about two miles per 
second. This is almost exactly the same velocity 
as that which was calculated for the pulsations of 
the Greek earthquake in April. At this rate, if it 
were continued without diminution, the wave 
would pass completely round the earth, along a 
great circle, in about three hours and a half. 

One of the English instruments which registered 
these pulsations is at the bottom of a deep mine 
near Newcastle-on-Tyne, and its delicacy may be 
— from the fact that it has recorded the 





eating of the waves on the sea-coast ten miles 
away. 
snrpasianaeesincensialitlttes a 
AN * EX.” 


It is somewhat hard to believe this story of a 
soston child of eight years, but it is related on 
good authority. The child, who is a little girl 
named Dorothy, had been behaving very badly, as 
even Boston children have been known to do; and 
her mother said to her, chidingly : 


“Dorothy, really, 1 cannot be your mamma any 
more!” 

The child made no reply, but gave her mother a 
quick and very arch look. By and by, after a half- 
hour of silent and well-behaved play, she came 
with her hat in her hand to her mother, and said 
soberly: 

“My dear ex-mamma, do you 


think I’ve been good 
enough so I could go out now?” 


+ 
> 





“Ie you should lose your way in these woods, 
Jack, what would youdo?” ‘Walk straight ahead. 
The world is round !”—Harper’s Young People. 











Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. [Adr. 








sorpa™ NEW WEBSTER DICTIONARY and 
omplete Vest-Pocket Library.” For vest- 
pocket or writing-desk ; . words. Parliamenta- 
ry Manual, Literary Guide, etc.,combined. New; rapid 
seller. 60c. sample and full particulars 38c. 300 copies 
sold in one school. E. E. MILEs, 43 Bond St., New York. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free ; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 24-26 Adams St., Chicago 
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Electric Motor 4 Dynamo Users 


The BEST Woven Wire Commutator Brush on 
the market is patented and made by The Belknap 
otor Co., Portland, Maine. Send for Catalogue. 


WONDERFUL 
DISCOVERY. 


Buck’s Original 
Benzoin Lotion 


Makes Rough or Red Hands smooth, fair 

and beautiful when nothing else will. 

Price 50 cents. Double size 85 cents. 
Express paid. Address, 


BUCK & RAYNER, State and Madison Sts., CHICAGO. 

















1. Write to DR. HAYES, 
How Buffalo, N. Y. 
2. Read his book thor- 
to be oughly. 

3. Take his Treatment 

Cured faithfully. 
of 4. Follow directions 

carefully. 
5. Report weekly for ad- 
Asthma vice: and you can be 

STAY CURED. 





CURED TO 





“ Out o° Sight” 


Mouse 
Traps. 


The only Trap that will catch well-fed mice as 
well as hungry ones. Just the thing to clean mice 
out of pantries, grocery stores, etc., without bait. 
Sent post-paid with directions on receipt of 1§¢., 
two for 25c. in stamps, 12 for $1.00. 

Ask your Dealer for them. 
ANIMAL TRAP CO., 


SKATE-SHARPENER. 


POST-PAID 


30 Cents. 








The only sharpener @ concave or square 
surface. Works like a plane. Weighs only four ounces. 
sily operated and will last a lifetime. 


illustrated catalogue mailed free. 


PECK & SNYDER, 


ane, We 


Abington, Ill. | 





| 


| Per doz., $1. 


Fancy Work Book Free. 


Over 50 illustrations. 
for Honiton Lace Work. 


Gives instructions 
Tells the Colors 


a td 


to use in embroidering Violets, Wild Roses, 
Althea, Forget-me-nots, Nasturtiums, > 
Narcissus, 


Apple Blossoms, Holly, Mis- 
Snowdro Tuli os, 


Ss, 

s, Asters, Swee ‘eas, Pansies, etc. 
Send us 25 cents (stamps taken) for a Six 
Months’ subscription to Ingalls’ Magazine, 
and we will send you ing s’ Fancy Work 
Book for 1895, FREE. Address, 


J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box Y. 


SHOW YOUR COLORS. 


PAP 


= 
~~ 
reer 
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igh and Grammar School Pins. Raised metal 
etters enamelled with your School or Class_ Colors. 
A. H. 8., H. 8., ete., through alphabet. A. G.S8., B. 
G. 8., ete., through alphabet. Sample by mcaii 10c. 
Send for our catalogue for 9 now ready. 


| McRAE & KEELER, Mig. Jewelers, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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Our large | 











RARE PANSIES FREE 


us the 





To every reader of this paper gonding 
names and addresses of three pecs that bu 
Seeds or Plants, and 10 cents for postage _an 
2 will mail Our Famous Star 

of Rare Pansies, precisely 
the same as we are selling for $1.00. 

This consists of four packets, as follows: 
SENSATION — Deep red, scarce. 
SWANLEY BLUE — Light blue, fine. 
BEAUTY — Delicate fawn shade. 

STAR MIXED — A magnificent mixture, in- 
eluding GOLDEN QUEEN, bright yellow; 
Faust, black; BRONZE QUEEN, mahog- 
any; SNOW QUEEN, white. 


AY’ A 1 TA d 

MAO ENE CERTIFICATE sith overs 
collection, 

MAY & CO., SEEPS"=X St, Paul, Minn. 
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NEG REDS 
2 YOU can become a 
1 FIRST-CLASS S 
BOGK-KEEPER 


iTS A MONEY MAKE 


P. O. Box 2751. New York City. 
peat ecee: 
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Ag UptoMonday, Nov. 19, 184, 42,489 copies 
4 sold and 4,158 testimonials received! Two: 
“ Learned and gota situation in3 weeks!” 
“My employers have increased my salary 

from $780 to $1,650 a year, asa result of 

(4 improvements made in my system through 
} new points acquired from Your BOOK!” &§ 

4,156 other testimontals of similarstrength! 
ce of hook (postpaid), #8.00, 
t@~ SAVE THIS and send fora descriptive 
ay ge a copy of THE BOOK. 
RISTLING rae | .H. GOODWIN 
NEW POINTS! | R-817, 1215 B’ 
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TENA Sy 
PIPE 
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“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH” 


Le 


Dy 


Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


BLESS, LABOR 








Manufactured by MorsE Bros., Canton, Mass. 
Proprietors of “ RisinG SUN STOVE PoLisH.” 








Fragrant 
Breath. 


DR.TARR’S CREME DENTIFRICE 


fata'ia in tubes. Beautifies the teeth, per- 
wa fumes the breath and hardens the 
= gums. Positively keeps the teetn free 
verceem | Of Tartar Deposits) is more desir 
Rice 25 able and economical than Powder or 
je Svare Sxl Liquid. Sold by druggists or by maii 
ASS) postpaid for 25 cents 


Dr.W.W.TARR, Rooms7-11,146 State St.. Chicago 


















Highest 
- Award 





CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 




























If There Must 
Be Shooting 


You Shoot Fi rst. 


A revolver may be necessary but once in your life, but 
The best revolver is none 
You want something you can depend on— 
Send stamp for descriptive catalogue. 


that once is of vital importance. 
too good then. 
you want a Smith & Wesson. 


SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 





having the Waverley. 


22 tb. Scorcher, 
23 ib. Ladies’, - 


Wi 





ICYCLES. 





RE THE HIGHEST OF ALL HIGH 


GRADES. 


Warranted superior to any Bicycle built in the world, regardless of price. 
Do not be induced to pay more money for an inferior wheel. 


Insist on 


Can be delivered from factory if agent hasn’t it. 
Catalogue ‘‘|’’ Free by Mail. 


$85. 
75. 


INDIANA BICYCLE Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
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00 


KODAKS **s s:00.00. 


The lightest and most practical cameras fo 
hand or tripod use. An illustrated manual, free 
with every Kodak, tells how to develop and print 
the pictures. 

Eastman Kodak Company, 
$ Send for 3 Rochester, 
N 
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Boys and Girls: Do you wanta School Library in 


your Zenool? We will give 
GINN & CO.’S SCHOOL 


a sample volume from 


LIBRARIES 


| free for use in your school if you will get your teacher 


to write for it (choice of Scott, Irving, Franklin, De Foe 
or Swift). 

To pay for your trouble we will send for you, in 
the same package, a copy of “Cheice Reading” 
(160 pp. illus.). This offer is limited to February 1, 18%. 
GINN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


$] 2. 

ee 
BLACK 
MEDALLION STORM 
SERGE, all pure Worsted, 
Shronk and Sponged, 50 
inches wide. Always considered good value at 
#1.00 Epecist to COMPANION readers at_ 58 cents 
per yard. We cannot send samples of this lot but 
will refund money if not perfectly satisfactory. 
Order early. Address, 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
Third Ave., 59th and 6th Sts., New York. 





.00 Black Medallion 
-> Storm Serge at 


BLACK DRESS 5,000 Yards, 
GOODS- Special. 












800,000 
; are ; 

hadies,*), using 
The Rushforth Hair Curling Pins. 

Will Curl, Crimp or Frizz the 
hair almost instantly without heat 
or moisture, whether long or 
short. Small, compact and easily 
carried in the pocket, ready for 
use at any time or place. Com- 
plete set of six pins sent prepaid 
for I5c. Six sets for 7c. Sample 
pin and agent’s terms, 4c. stamps. 


Address THE RUSHFORTH PIN CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 





WINTER is UNKIND 


FAIR FACES. 


Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 
and dampness roughens and 
chaps their skin. Many have 
gained knowledge by experience 
and now apply a little 


POZZONI’S 


POWDER 


before going out. It protects, 
softens and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible 
if it is rightly used. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and 
FANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 














Tan — But lin stg BRUSH! 
urlington | 
Sta 


STABLE yn 
Your Horse is alwaysciean, 
it keeps the Hair sm 

and glossy. Nosurcingle re- 
quired. No tight girth. No 
sore backs. No chafing of 
mane. No rubbing ef tail. 
No horse can wear them 
underhis feet. NO COME OFF TO THEM, 


We confine our Sales to Jobbers only. 
B t! IF YOUR DEALERS DO NOT KEEP THEM 

u + We will, in order to convince you of the 
superiority of the Burlington “STAY ON” 
over all imitations and old style blankets, send 


only one blanket to any address, express id on 
receipt of price. (Write for Catalogue and Prices) 


BURLINGTON BLANKET C0,,®°*WigTo™ 








PATENTED 


Maa.10. 1699 
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‘THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 














The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. A 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

ew Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Ggents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tion 

Payment for The Cor nion, when sent by mail. 
hould be made in « Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order, WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
requssen to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paidgcan be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subscr 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the pape of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ing money to strangers 
to renew subscrip ons. ‘FRenewala of subscriptions 
to Companon by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at the‘r own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who szbscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the pa r for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


— 
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ublishers 
er wishes 








CATCHING COLD. 


The animal body is the most delicately constructed 
thermometer ever devised. It is entirely self- 
regulating, and probably never becomes entirely 
deranged. 

In normal conditions the body conforms to the 
temperature of the medium in which it finds itself. 
The control thus exerted is purely a nervous one— 
an influence exercised by the nerves over the 
minute blood-vessels which cover the surface of 
the body. There are two sets of these nerves, one 
acting as the signal line by which the temperature 
is recorded in the brain, and the other serving as a 
mediaom through which that organ transmits its 
orders to the blood-vessels at the surface. This 
mechanism works in perfect harmony and unison, 
except under certain unfavorable conditions. Let 
us endeavor to discover what these conditions are. 

Except in extreme cases of heat or cold, when 
these nerves become partially or wholly paralyzed, 
they do their work faithfully, so that we shall 
expect to find the cause of a “cold” in a disturbance 
of the brain or an interference with the orders 
which it has sent out to the surface vessels. Obvi- 
ously it is only the latter condition of affairs which 
interests us. 

Probably the chief cause of catching cold lies in 
the enervation resulting from the hothouse life 
which too many persons lead during the winter 
months, under the impression that they are saving 
their bodies from the shock which naturally comes 
from exposure to a cold and bracing atmosphere. 
But a gentle shock of that nature is precisely what 
is Lecessary to tone up the set of nerves in 
question, and enable them to perform their work 
quickly and properly. 

Bodies which are hived up in confinement all 
winter may blossom out like the plants in a 
“greenery,” but like them they will be blighted 
and sickly under the slightest change of tempera- 
ture. Persons who Jead such a life may well feel 
anxious for their safety as the months of chilling 
blasts and wintry winds draw near. 

Persons who are just recovering from an acute 
disorder, or are still suffering from a chronic 
complaint, must be especially careful of drafts and 
undue exposure, since the general vitality is 
lowered and the nervous system as a whole is 
consequently somewhat less active; but in no 
condition will it be found possible to inure the 
body to cold by hiving it up for the winter, or by 
living continually in a state of anxiety. 


JAPANESE ATHLETICS. 


Athletics hold an important but subordinate 
position in the schools of Japan. Once a year 
there is a gathering of all the students in a district 
to engage in athletic contests. In those seen by 
Mr. Hearn, and described in “Glimpses of Unfamil- 
iar Japan,” six thousand boys and girls from all 
the schools within a distance of twenty-five miles 
were entered to take part. A circular race-track, 
roomy enough for an army, allowed four different 
kinds of games to be performed at the same time. 

There were races between the best runners of 
different schools, and races in which the runners 
were tied together in pairs, the left leg of one to 
the right leg of the other. 

Little girls—as pretty as butterflies, in their 
sky-blue hakama and many-colored robes—con- 
tested in races in which each one had to pick up as 
she ran three balls of different colors out of a 
number scattered over the turf. 

The most wonderful spectacle was the dumb-bell 
exercise. Six thousand boys and girls, massed in 


ranks about five hundred deep; six thousand pairs 
of arms rising and falling exactly together; six 
thousand pairs of sandalled feet advancing or 


gymnastics, directing all from the tops of little 
wooden towers; six thousand voices chanting at 
once the “One, two, three,” of the dumb-bell drill: 
“Ichi, ni,—san, shi,—go, roku,—shichi, hachi.” 

The games began at eight o’clock in the morning, 
and ended at five in the evening. Then at a signal 
fully six thousand voices pealed out the national 
anthem, and concluded it with three cheers for the 
Emperor and Empress of Japan. The Japanese, 
instead of shouting when they cheer, chant with a 
long cry, “A-aaaaa!” which sounds like the 
opening tones of a musical chorus. 


ATTACKED BY A RHINOCEROS. 


The author of “Discovery of Lakes Rudolf and 
Stefanie” had shot a. zebra, and his men were 
making ready to cut it up, when two rhinoceroses 
appeared in the distance. Apparently the firing of 
the gun had disturbed their nap, and made them 
thoroughly angry. 

Though more than four hundred paces off, the 
rhinoceroses swerved aside when they saw us, and 
then dashed upon us with the speed of race-horses. 
As usual, my black companions took to their heels, 
making for a solitary tree some distance off. It 
was hopeless for me to think of reaching it, and 
there was not so much as a blade of straw for 
cover anywhere. And behind the dead zebra, 
which would have been better than nothing, three 
of my men were already crouching. 

There was nothing for it but to brave the situa- 
tion out; so I knelt on one knee, the better to take 
aim, and with my elephant or in hand waited to 
fire till I could hope to kill. It seemed a long time 
before I could cover the shoulder of either of the 
huge beasts, and I knew any other shot would be 
useless. The result was that I did not pull the 
trigger till one of the animals was only some eight 
or ten paces off. 

It staggered and fell, but the next moment was 
on its feet again. It was not killed, but its ardor 
was cooled, for it turned away, followed by its 
companion. Twice it seemed about to fall, and I 
did not think a second slot would be necessary; 
but it got away with undiminished speed, an 
though we followed it for some distance, we lost it. 


EASY SUM. 


“What does ‘quartered oak’ mean, father?” 
inquired litthe Dennis McKay, who had been 
reading the advertisement of a large furniture 
manufacturing company. 


“ An’ here’s the resoolts av iddication !” ejaculated 
Mr. ae with an expression of great contempt 
on} his ruddy face. ‘‘Here’s me b’y that’s been 
a-addin’ an’ subthractin’, mooltiplyin’ an’ dividin’ 
for the lasht sivin years coom nixt Daycimber, an’ 
has to ask his poor owld fayther the manin’ of a 
simple little soom loike that. 

“Why, I didn’t know —” began Dennis, much 
abashed; but his father gave a deprecatory wave 
of his right hand. 

“And fwy didn’t ye know?” he brokein. “Fwy? 
Because the cooltivation ay common sinse is not 
included in your coorycoolum at shcool, that’s ay 
Stan’ me oop in a row, an’ ask me how manny is 
elivin, sivinteen, twinty-wan and forrty-four, an’ 
it’s mesilf that ud have nivver a wu to say. 
But let me casht me oy inter a windy where there’s 
chape chairs an’ tables an’ other furnitoor, marked 
‘quarthered oak,’ an’ the owld shtory ay the so 
cut inter four paces, that was larnt me as a b’y, 
cooms roight back to me. 

“There’s four quarthers to ivery blissed thing in 
this wurrid, Dinnis, me son, an’ whin a table is 
‘quarthered oak’ accoordin’ to the man that sells it, 
be the same token you may know it’s thray-. 
amet poine, aven if he makes no mintion av 
gd 


AMPLE APOLOGY. 


Germans are not given to doing things by halves. 
When they study, they do it with thoroughness. 
Even in their apologies they go to the root of the 
matter. 


Here, for example, is a card published by a 
tailor in the “agony column” of a Berlin news- 
paper. Evidently he believes that an open confes- 
sion is good for the body as well as for the soul. 

“T herewith declare that the journeyman black- 
smith, Herr Karl X., is a very honorable man— 
most honorable; and I take this opportunity of 
withdrawing the most defamatory charges I made 
against him. Herr Karl X. has already given mea 
te thrashing for the said slanderous words; but 

err Schiedsmann informs me that Herr Karl X. 
will not do so again if I state in a public nag og ed 
that he is an honorable man, and put a thaler in the 
poor-box.” 


A CONSCIENTIOUS DOG. 

Jack’s master was a painter, and Jack, being a 
lively and spirited little fellow, on two or three 
occasions tipped over a pail of paint in the course 
of his gambols. 


Whenever this happened his master called him 
up, gave him a lecture, and by way of impressing 
the matter on his mind, rubbed his nose in the 
paint—much to Jack’s discomfort. 

One day, however, Jack was playing about the 
paint-shop all alone. Suddenly he ran against a 
paint-pail, and over it went. 

He looked sadly around for a moment, and when 
he perceived that his master was not there to 
inflict the usual punishment, he walked slowly w 
to the paint, plunged his nose into the haveful 
mess, and ran whimpering away. 


THE DUBLIN BROGUE. 


Frances Power Cobbe, in her “Life,” gives 
amusing illustrations of the Dublin brogue in 
which Irish Protestant clergymen, educated at 
Trinity College, used to preach fifty years ago. 
One, concluding a sermon on the “Fear of Death,” 
exclaimed: 


“Me brethren, the doying Christian lepps into 
the arrums of Death, and makes his hollow jaws 
——_— eternal hallelujahs !” 

ere was a chapter in the Acts which Miss | 
Cobbe dreaded to hear read by a certain clergy.- | 
man, so difficult was it to help laughing when told | 
of “Pertheans and 
Mesopotemia and the 
streengers of Roum, 
Arabians.” 





ades, and the dwellers in | 
art of Libya about Cyraine, | 
ews, Proselytes, Crates and | 


NOT SO SERIOUS. 

It is related that two persons, one of them a 
wheelman and the other an opponent of bicycling, 
were discussing the chances of injury through 
riding a wheel. 

Weng Pooh!” said the wheelman. “I’ve 
been riding three years, and I’ve had only one 
accident, and that wasn’t serious.” 

“What did you break in that?” 





retreating together at the signal of the masters of 








“Only a leg.” 
ne leg! I should think that was enough!” 
“Oh, but it was my teacher’s leg!” 





Extolled “Berry’s Canker Cure,” the late Revs. Cud- 
worth and Bartholomew. Cutler Bros., Boston. 25c. { Adr. 
—_ —- e——__— 

For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Price 25 cents a bottle. (Adv. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH CRADE 


COCOAS "AND CHOCOLATES 


On this C 



















Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
reparations, 
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THE STANDARD 


“Dripless” 
Strainer. 


rip to soil table 
o wires to 





Agents 
‘anted. 


STANDARD STRAINER CO., 35 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


“Antiseptic, Soothing and Healing.” 


—Medical Chronicle, Baltimore. 
For the = This delightful toilet 
Complexion lather 








, used in sey. of their P 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 














soap yields a white 
laden with pu- 

rifying, soothing and 

healing properties. Its use prevents and 
cures blackheads, chapping, chafing, etc. 


For Packer’s Tar Soap is 

pure and bland and 

Shampooing does not dry the hair. 

= It removes dandruff, 

allays itching and promotes healthful 
growth of the hair. 





‘And it stands at the head of all others for 


Bathing Infants and Invalids.” 


—New Eng. Med. Mo. 
25 cents. 
THE PACKER MFG. CO., 81 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


All Druggists, or 
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no 


A Sparkling Fountain of Health. 








_/ kindred ills. 


Price 50c. 


Tarrant’s Seltzer 


When the system works sluggishly nature needs some 
harmless assistant to relieve Aecadaches, indigestion and 


Aperient 


makes a pleasant effervescent drink that is a quick 
remedy for stomach disorders and constipation. 


and $1.00. Sold by reputable druggisis everywhere. 


Tarrant & Co., Chemists, New York. Established 1834. 





Men’s and Youths’ 


Trousers. 
$2 50 »» $3.50 


Sizes, 30 to 50 Waists, all Lengths of Legs. 


All wool. 


Wool Fibre in the world. . . 


No. 2. Dark and medium dark Harris 
1-8 inch line Cassimeres. . . 


Write for sample pieces. 


If the buttons come off we pay you Io cents each. 
they rip we pay you $1.00 or send you a new pair of trousers. 


No. 1. Dark Oxford mixed twilled Cheviot, strongest 


Two or more pairs of trousers shipped 
C. O. D. with privilege of examining before paying, or send cash 
for style preferred and waist and inside seam measure and we will 
fill your order, guaranteeing fit or money will be returned. 


Ask for Samples of Men’s and Youths’ Black Cheviot Suits for $10. 


If 


Price $2.50. 


Hairline and 
Price $3.50. 





PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, 
' *'135 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Distinguished 


Hospitality. 


For Thirty Years the best social occa- 
sions have been accompanied with that 
excellent serving made possible by that 


> So 
9 





Distinguished by Trade-Mark 





favor. Unequalled in purity and flavor and ready for immediate use, 

er making the finest sandwiches or rolls for social events and pleasure trips. 

@ Specially adapted to Students’ Lunches. 

6 Deviled Turkey, Chicken, Tongue and Lobster. 

® mg Trade-Mark of Red Devil printed on label. 

o For Sale Everywhere. Small Sample Can by mail 15 Cents. 

o 

o WM. UNDERWOOD & CO., Boston, Mass. 


eo . 
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DEVILED HAM. 


Made from the best ingredients, it has won and holds first place in public 


choicest of prepared entremets, 


of Red Devil on each Label. 


We also prepare the best 


Trade-Mark. e 
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upon the keys of a Chickering Piano produces 
a clear, refined, singing, musical quality of tone. 
This perfect relation of touch and tone is one of 
the features which for seventy years have made the 


ERING 
HICKERK 


a standard of excellence among the greatest 
pianists as well as in homes of culture. The 
past year marks an epoch in piano manufacture 
because of the improvements made in the Chick- 
ering. Examine our new styles before buying. 





Every Piano is Guaranteed for Five Years. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 791 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Founded 18%. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION: 
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Her Complexion 


Is a subject of much deep interest to 
every woman. If it is a fine one she 
takes the greatest pains to preserve it, 
if it is not satisfactory she does what 
she can to improve it. A great many 
women are using with the best results 
in preserving and renewing the natural 
beauty of the skin and the color of 
health 


Wrisley’s Cucumber 


Toilet Soap. 
10 CENTS A CAKE. 


All dealers, or send 12 cts. (stamps) to 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY, Chicago, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
High-Grade Toilet Soaps asd Florentine Perfumes. 
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Winchester | 
Repeaters 


A Large Variety of 
Styles and Sizes. 


snd? 


Send a Postal Card with your address for our — 
112-Page Illustrated Catalogue, FREE. 


DO NOT BUY ANYTHING IN THE LINE OF 


Arms or Ammunition } 


a 
sS 





Without thoroughly investigating the merits of the Winchester. We 
have the longest experience and largest facilities for the manufacture of 
Repeating Rifles, Shot Guns, Single Shot Rifles and Ammunition. 
Always ask your Local Deater for the Winchester Guns. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn. 








New Life. * # 


“IT have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for years as a general 
tonic. It gives new life and energy, and those who have 
taken this medicine on my recommendation, are ready to 
bear similar testimony to its merits.’”,— Mrs. S. WHEEL- 
WRIGHT, 53 Orchard st., Pittsfield, Mass. 


# Ayer’s o; Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 





AYER’S PILLS cure Sick Headache. 
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SY ROVIN SRangsiatd Organs 
are becoming better known, 
more tamous every month. This 
means first quality instruments at 
fairest prices. 


Crown 


Pianos and Organs 


are especially adapted for use in 
Homes. They are thoroughly 
well-made and give universal 
satisfaction. 
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The “Crown” Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier is the present sensation of 
the musical world, and can ONLY be had on 
the Crown Piano. With these Patent At- 
tachments the Crown Piano gives besides a 
perfect Piano the additional power to imitate 
the Harp, Zither, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, 
etc., as an accompaniment to the Piano, or as 
independent Instruments. It does not add 
to the cost of the Piano. 










Our Catalogue, handsomely illustrated, gives 
Sull information, and will be mailed free to any 
address. 


P. BENT, Mfr., 323 to 333 South Canal Street, Chicago, Ill. ; 
Ivers & Pond Pianos 


Piano Information that will save you trouble and dollars mailed free. 
In places where no dealer sells our pianos we quote prices direct, guarantee 
entire satisfaction and safe delivery. If not prepared to pay cash our Easy 
Payment System will interest you—it gives you one to three years to pay for 
your piano, even though you live thousands of miles from Boston. How can we 
do this? Write us and we'll tell you. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO.. 


183 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Winter Q8" 
‘ 

Gown of fleeced flannelette (Danish 
Down); style exactly like cut; skirt 
full three yards wide; ruffle all 
around; watteau back; sleeves mod- 
ern and very full; navy, cardinal, 
brown or black grounds; patterns 
made expressly for us — the prettiest 
shown this season; real value $1.50; 
special toCOMP ANION readers at 98e. 


















$1.97 


Changeable Silk Serge Waist ; 


lined throughout; has the new cravat 
collar and separate belt; all colors; 
real value $3.50; special to COMPAN 
ION readers at $1.97. 


Bloomingdale Bros., 


Third Avenue, 59th and 60th Streets, . - NEW YORK. 


Throat and Lungs. 


There is no remedy in the world which is as effective in all Throat and Lung 


Illustrated Catalogue of the 
best Special values ever offered 
to the American public — mail- 
ed FREE to any address. 

















Complaints as Scott’s Emulsion. The effectiveness of this world-famed preparation 


is what keeps its hold upon public favor. If you only have a slight Cold or Cough, 


Scott’s Emulsion will cure you, or it will even cure the earlier stages of Consumption. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


cures Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Weak Lungs, Bronchitis, 


and other forms of inflammation of Throat and Lungs when all other methods of 








treatment absolutely fail. 

The reason for this is that Scott’s Emulsion not only relieves inflammation but 
it also promotes the making of new, healthy lung tissue, enriches the blood and 
gives vital strength to the whole system. ‘Thus while ordinary specifics merely 
bring temporary relief, Scott’s Emulsion will relieve the local trouble and at the 
same time build up the system. Scott’s Emulsion even prolongs the lives of 


advanced Consumptives for years. 


A Record of Twenty Years is Back of it. 


——t As a nourishment for Babies and Children and Weak 
| Mothers, Scott’s Emulsion is without an equal. There is 
no secret about it. Physicians, the world over, endorse the 
formula. The genuine has our trade-mark on 
SALMON-COLORED WRAPPER. 








‘ ihe, We will send you, FREE, a book about Scott’s Emulsion. 
Trade-Mark. 





Scott & Bowne, New-York City. Druggists sell it. 50c. and $1. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the r. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. e do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Bhould be made in 2 Pest-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. HEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paidgcan be changed. 

Discontinuances.—-Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning qour paper will not enable us to dis- 
confinue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ing money to strangers 
to renew So becriptions. enewals of subscriptions 

to The Companion by the payment of money to 

strangers should not be made. Jf subscribers do 
this it must be at the‘r own risk. 


We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 


made to them until the person who szbscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the pa r for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








CATCHING COLD. 


The animal body is the most delicately constructed 
thermometer ever devised. It is entirely self- 
regulating, and probably never becomes entirely 
deranged. 

In normal conditions the body conforms to the 
temperature of the medium in which it finds itself. 
The contro] thus exerted is purely a nervous one— 
an influence exercised by the nerves over the 
minute blood-vessels which cover the surface of 
the body. There are two sets of these nerves, one 
acting as the signal line by which the temperature 
is recorded in the brain, and the other serving as a 
mediam through which that organ transmits its 
orders to the blood-vessels at the surface. This 
mechanism works in perfect harmony and unison, 
except under certain unfavorable conditions. Let 
us endeavor to discover what these conditions are. 

Except in extreme cases of heat or cold, when 
these nerves become partially or wholly paralyzed, 
they do their work faithfully, so that we shall 
expect to find the cause of a “cold” in a disturbance 
of the brain or an interference with the orders 
which it has sent out to the surface vessels. Obvi- 
ously it is only the latter condition of affairs which 
interests us. 

Probably the chief cause of catching cold lies in 
the enervation resulting from the hothouse life 
which too many persons lead during the winter 
months, under the impression that they are saving 
their bodies from the shock which naturally comes 
from exposure to a cold and bracing atmosphere. 
But a gentle shock of that nature is precisely what 
is necessary to tone up the set of nerves in 
question, and enable them to perform their work 
quickly and properly. 

Bodies which are hived up in confinement all 
winter may blossom out like the plants in a 
“greenery,” but like them they will be blighted 
and sickly under the slightest change of tempera. 
ture. Persons who lead such a life may well feel 
anxious for their safety as the months of chilling 
blasts and wintry winds draw near. 

Persons who are just recovering from an acute 
disorder, or are still suffering from a chronic 
complaint, must be especially careful of drafts and 
undue exposure, since the general vitality is 
lowered and the nervous system as a whole is 
consequently somewhat less active; but in no 
condition will it be found possible to inure the 
body to cold by hiving it up for the winter, or by 
living continually in a state of anxiety. 


—_@—_——_ 


JAPANESE ATHLETICS. 


Athletics hold an important but subordinate 
position in the schools of Japan. Once a year 
there is a gathering of all the students in a district 
to engage in athletic contests. In those seen by 
Mr. Hearn, and described in “Glimpses of Unfamil- 
iar Japan,” six thousand boys and girls from all 
the schools within a distance of twenty-five miles 
were entered to take part. A circular race-track, 
roomy enough for an army, allowed four different 
kinds of games to be performed at the same time. 

There were races between the best runners of 
different schools, and races in which the runners 
were tied together in pairs, the left leg of one to 
the right leg of the other. 

Little girls—as pretty as butterflies, in their 
sky-blue hakama and many-colored robes—con- 
tested in races in which each one had to pick up as 
she ran three balls of different colors out of a 
number scattered over the turf. 

The most wonderful spectacle was the dumb-bell 
exercise. Six thousand boys and girls, massed in 
ranks about five hundred deep; six thousand pairs 
of arms rising and falling exactly together; six 
thousand pairs of sandalled feet advancing or 
ietreating together at the signal of the masters of 


gymnastics, directing all from the tops of little 
wooden towers; six thousand voices chanting at 
once the “One, two, three,” of the dumb-bell drill: 
“Ichi, ni,—san, shi,—go, roku,—shichi, hachi.” 

The games began at eight o’clock in the morning, 
and ended at five in the evening. Then at a signal 


Extolled “Berry’s Canker Cure,” the late Revs. Cud- 
worth and Bartholomew. Cutler Bros., Boston. 25e. [ Adr. 
—— e—_——_ 

For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Price 25 cents a bottle. (Adv. 








fully six thousand voices pealed out the nati 1 
anthem, and concluded it with three cheers for the 
Emperor and Empress of Japan. The Japanese, 
instead of shouting when they cheer, chant with a 
long cry, “A-a-aa-aa!” which sounds like the 
opening tones of a musical chorus. 


ATTACKED BY A RHINOCEROS. 


The author of “Discovery of Lakes Rudolf and 
Stefanie” had shot a.zebra, and his men were 
making ready to cut it up, when two rhinoceroses 
appeared in the distance. Apparently the firing of 
the gun had disturbed their nap, and made them 
thoroughly angry. 


Though more than four hundred paces off, the 
rhinoceroses swerved aside when they saw us, and 
then dashed upon us with the speed of race-horses. 
As usual, my black companions took to their heels, 
making for a solitary tree some distance off. It 
was hopeless for me to think of reaching it, and 
there was not so much as a blade of straw for 
cover anywhere. And behind the dead zebra, 
which would have been better than nothing, three 
of my men were already crouching. 

There was nothing for it but to brave the situa- 
tion out; so I knelt on one knee, the better to take 
aim, and with my elephant gun in hand waited to 
fire till I could hope to kill. 1t seemed a long time 
before I could cover the shoulder of either of the 
huge beasts, and I knew any other shot would be 
useless. The result was that I did not pull the 
trigger till one of the animals was only some eight 
or ten paces off. 

It staggered and fell, but the next moment was 
on its feet again. It was not killed, but its ardor 
was cooled, for it turned away, followed by its 
companion. Twice it seemed about to fall, and I 
did not think a second slot would be necessary; 
but it got away with undiminished speed, an 
though we followed it for some distance, we lost it. 





EASY SUM. 


“What does ‘quartered oak’ mean, father?” 
inquired little Dennis McKay, who, had been 
reading the advertisement of a large furniture 
manufacturing company. 


“An’ here’s the resoolts av iddication !” ejaculated 
Mr. McKay, with an “reese of great contempt 
on} his ruddy face. ‘“Here’s me b’y that’s been 
a-addin’ an’ subthractin’, mooltiplyin’ an’ dividin’ 
for the lasht sivin years coom nixt Daycimber, an’ 
has to ask his r owld fayther the manin’ of a 
simple little soom loike that. 

“Why, I didn’t know —” began Dennis, much 
abashed; but his father gave a deprecatory wave 
of his right hand. 

“And fwy didn’t ye know?” he brokein. “Fwy? 
Because the cooltivation av common sinse is not 
included in your coorycoolum at shcool, that’s fwy. 
Stan’ me oop in a row, an’ ask me how manny is 
elivin, sivinteen, twinty-wan and forrty-four, an’ 
it’s mesilf that ud have nivver a wu to say. 
But let me casht me oy inter a windy where there’s 
chape chairs an’ tables an’ other furnitoor, marked 
‘quarthered oak,’ an’ the owld shtory ay the — 
cut inter four paces, that was larnt me as a b’y, 
cooms roight back to me. 

“There’s four quarthers to ivery blissed thing in 
this wurrld, Dinnis, me son, an’ whin a table is 
‘quarthered oak’ accoordin’ to the man that sells it, 

the same token you may know it’s thray- 
eee poine, aven if he makes no mintion av 
t. 


AMPLE APOLOGY. 


Germans are not given to doing things by halves. 
When they study, they do it with thoroughness. 
Even in their apologies they go to the root of the 
matter. 


Here, for example, is a card published by a 
tailor in the “agony column” of a Berlin news- 
paper. Evident y he believes that an open confes- 
sion is good for the body as well as for the soul. 

“I herewith declare that the journeyman black- 
smith, Herr Karl X., is a very honorable man— 
most honorable; and I take this pe mag ed of 
withdrawing the most defamatory charges I made 
against him. Herr Kar! X. has already given mea 
on thrashing for the said slanderous words; but 

err Schiedsmann informs me that Herr Karl X. 
will not do so again if I state ina public ae 
that he is an honorable man, and puta thaler in the 
poor-box.” 


A CONSCIENTIOUS DOG. 

Jack’s master was a painter, and Jack, being a 
lively and spirited little fellow, on two or three 
occasions tipped over a pail of paint in the course 
of his gambols. 


Whenever this happened his master called him 
up, gave him a lecture, and by way of impressing 
the matter on his mind, rubbed his nose in the 
paint—much to Jack’s discomfort. 

One day, however, Jack was 
paint-shop all alone. Suddenly 
paint-pail, and over it went. 

He looked sadly around for a moment, and when 
he perceived that his master was not there to 
inflict the usual punishment, he walked slowly up 
to the paint, plunged his nose into the hatefu 
mess, and ran whimpering away. 


laying about the 
e ran against a 


THE DUBLIN BROGUE,. 


Frances Power Cobbe, in her “Life,” gives 
amusing illustrations of the Dublin brogue in 
which Irish Protestant clergymen, educated at 
Trinity College, used to preach fifty years ago. 
One, concluding a sermon on the “Fear of Death,” 
exclaimed : 


“Me brethren, the doying Christian lepps into 
the arrums of Death, and makes his hollow jaws 
ring with eternal hallelujahs!”’ 

ere was a chapter in the Acts which Miss 
Cobbe dreaded to hear read by a certain Gong. 
man, so difficult was it to help laughing when told 
of “Pertheans and Mades, and the dwellers in 
Mesopotemia and the part of Libya about Cyraine, 
yen of Roum, Jews, Proselytes, Crates and 
rabians.” 


NOT SO SERIOUS. 


It is related that two persons, one of them a 
wheelman and the other an opponent of bicycling, 
were discussing the chances of injury through 
riding a wheel. 

Mong a” Pooh!” said the wheelman. “I’ve 
been riding three years, and I’ve had only one 
accident, and that wasn’t serious.” 
“What did you break in that?” 

Py a leg.” 
“On ya leg! I should think that was enough!” 
“Oh, but it was my teacher’s leg!” 














WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS "AND CHOCOLATES 
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’ > On this Contin 
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Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 


THE STANDARD 


“Dripless” 
Strainer. 
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Sent on receipt of 25 cents. ‘anted. 
STANDARD STRAINER CO., 35 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


“Antiseptic, Soothing and esting.” 
—Medical Chronicle, Baltimore. 
For the 


This delightful toilet 
Complexion lather laden with pu- 












. * used in any of their propasations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is ly 
pure and soluble, and cos¢s less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 











soap yields a white 
rifying, soothing and 


a properties. Its use prevents and 
cures blackheads, chapping, chafing, etc. 
For Packer’s Tar Soap is 


Sh = pure and bland and 
ampooin does not dry the hair. 

g It removes dandruff, 
allays itching and promotes healthful 
growth of the hair. 





‘And it stands at the head of all others for 


Bathing Infants and Invalids.” 


—New Eng. Med. Mo. 
25 cents. 
THE PACKER MFG. CO., 81 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


All Druggists, or 





A Sparkling Fountain of Health. 











kindred ills. 


Price 50c. 


7 %taee a 
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Tarrant’s Seltzer 


} When the system works sluggishly nature needs some 
harmless assistant to relieve Aecadaches, indigestion and 


Aperient 


makes a pleasant effervescent drink that is a quick 
remedy for stomach disorders and constipation. 


and $1.00. Sold by reputable druggists everywhere. 


Tarrant & Co., Chemists, New York. Established 1834: 





Men’s and Youths’ 


Trousers. 
$2 50 >» $3.50 


Sizes, 30 to 50 Waists, all Lengths of Legs. 


All wool. 


Wool Fibre in the world. . . 


No. 2. Dark and medium dark Harris 
1-8 inch line Cassimeres. . . 


Write for sample pieces. 


If the buttons come off we pay you Io cents each. 
they rip we pay you $1.00 or send you a new pair of trousers. 


No. 1. Dark Oxford mixed twilled Cheviot, strongest 


Two or more pairs of trousers shipped 
C. O. D. with privilege of examining before paying, or send cash 
for style preferred and waist and inside seam measure and we will 
fill your order, guaranteeing fit or money will be returned. 


Ask for Samples of Men’s and Youths’ Black Cheviot Suits for $10. 


If 


Price $2.50. 


Hairline and 
Price $3.50. 





PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, 
' «135 Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 








Distinguished by Trade-Mark 


favor. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
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Made from the best ingredients, it has won and holds first place in public 
Unequalled in purity and flavor and ready for immediate use, 
making the finest sandwiches or rolls for social events and pleasure trips. 
Specially adapted to Students’ Lunches. 
Deviled Turkey, Chicken, Tongue and Lobster. 
mg Trade-Mark of Red Devil printed on label. 
Small Sample Can by mail 15 Cents. 


WM. UNDERWOOD & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Distinguished 


Hospitality. 


For Thirty Years the best social occa- 
sions have been accompanied with that 
excellent serving made possible by that 
choicest of prepared entremets, 


DEVILED HAM.. 


Pes 


of Red Devil on each Label. 


JZ 
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We also prepare the best 


corse id 


Trade-Mark. e 
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upon the keys of a Chickering Piano produces 
a clear, refined, singing, musical quality of tone. 
This perfect relation of touch and tone is one of 
the features which for seventy years have made the 


CHICKERT 


a standard of excellence among the greatest 
pianists as well as in homes of culture. The 
past year marks an epoch in piano manufacture 
because of the improvements made in the Chick- 
ering. Examine our new styles before buying. 








Every Piano is Guaranteed for Five Years. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 






Write for Catalogue and Prices. Founded 1823. 
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Her Complexion 


Is a subject of much deep interest to 
every woman. If it is a fine one she 
takes the greatest pains to preserve it, 
if it is not satisfactory she does what 
she can to improve it. A great many 
women are using with the best results 
in preserving and renewing the natural 
beauty of the skin and the color of 
health 


Wrisley’s Cucumber 
Toilet Soap. 
10 CENTS A CAKE. 


All dealers, or send 12 cts. (stamps) to 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY, Chicago, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
High-Grade Toilet Soaps asd Florentine Perfumes. 

































Winchester 
‘a Repeaters 


Send a Postal Card with your address for our 
112-Page Illustrated Catalogue, FREE. 


DO NOT BUY ANYTHING IN THE LINE OF 


Arms or Ammunition 


Without thoroughly investigating the merits of the Winchester. We 
have the longest experience and largest facilities for the manufacture of 
Repeating Rifles, Shot Guns, Single Shot Rifles and Ammunition. 
Always ask your Local Deater for the Winchester Guns. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
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New Life. * 


“T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for years as a general 
tonic. It gives new life and energy, and those who have 
taken this medicine on my recommendation, are ready to 
bear similar testimony to its merits.””— Mrs. S. WHEEL- 
WRIGHT, 53 Orchard st., Pittsfield, Mass. 


# Ayer’s o; Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


LOPLI I 


The 
Only 





AYER’S PILLS cure Sick Headache. 
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BROWN .Paanos.and 

are becoming better known, 
more tamous every month. This 
means first quality instruments at 


fairest prices. 


Crown 
Pianos and Organs 
are especially adapted for use in 
3 


Organs 






Homes. They are 
well-made and give 
satisfaction. 


thoroughly 


universal 


The “Crown” Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier is the present sensation of 
the musical world, and can ONLY be had on 
the Crown Piano. With these Patent At- 
tachments the Crown Piano gives besides a 
perfect Piano the additional power to imitate 
the Harp, Zither, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, 
ete., as an accompaniment to the Piano, or as 
It does not add 
















independent Instruments. 
to the cost of the Piano. 
Our Catalogue, handsomely illustrated, gives 


Sull information, and will be mailed free to any 
address. 


GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., 323 to 333 South Canal Street, Chicago, Ill 


j ' 


Ivers & Pond Pianos 


Piano Information that will save you trouble and dollars mailed free. 
In places where no dealer sells our pianos we quote prices direct, guarantee 
entire satisfaction and safe delivery. If not prepared to pay cash our Easy 
Payment System will interest you—it gives you one to three years to pay for 
your piano, even though you live thousands of miles from Boston. How can we 
do this? Write us and we’ll tell you. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Winter gp" 
e 1 

Gown of fleeced flannelette (Danish 
Down); style exactly like cut; skirt 
full three yards wide; ruffle all 
around; watteau back; sleeves mod- 
ern and very full; navy, cardinal, 
brown or black grounds; patterns 
made expressly for us — the prettiest 
shown this season; real value $1.50; 
special toCOMP ANION readers at 98e. 

















$1.97 


Changeable Silk Serge Waist ; 


lined throughout; has the new cravat 
eollar and separate belt; all colors; 
real value $3.50; special to COMPAN 
ION readers at #1.97. 


Bloomingdale Bros., 


Third Avenue, 59th and 60th Streets, . - NEW YORK. 


Illustrated Catalogue of the 
best Special values ever offered 
to the American public — mail- 
ed FREE to any address. 

















Throat and Lungs. 


There is no remedy in the world which is as effective in all Throat and Lung 
Complaints as Scott’s Emulsion. The effectiveness of this world-famed preparation 
is what keeps its hold upon public favor. If you only have a slight Cold or Cough, 


Scott’s Emulsion will cure you, or it will even cure the earlier stages of Consumption. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


cures Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Weak Lungs, Bronchitis, 


and other forms of inflammation of Throat and Lungs when all other methods of 








treatment absolutely fail. 

The reason for this is that Scott’s Emulsion not only relieves inflammation but 
it also promotes the making of new, healthy lung tissue, enriches the blood and 
gives vital strength to the whole system. ‘Thus while ordinary specifics merely 
bring temporary relief, Scott’s Emulsion will relieve the local trouble and at tlie 
same time build up the system. Scott’s Emulsion even prolongs the lives of 


advanced Consumptives for years. 


A Record of Twenty Years is Back of it. 


As a nourishment for Babies and Children and Weak 
Mothers, Scott’s Emulsion is without an equal. There is 
no secret about it. Physicians, the world over, endorse the 
formula. The genuine has our trade-mark on 

SALMON-COLORED WRAPPER. 





We will send you, FREE, a book about Scott’s Emulsion. 
Trade-Mark. 





Scott & Bowne, New-York City. Druggists sell it. 50c. and $1. 
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The Hew Models of Columbias again demon- 
strate the ability of the oldest and greatest house in 
American bicycle manufacture to maintain the position 
of its product as the STANDARD FOR THE WORLD. 
COLUMBIAS for 1895 are marvels 

of lightness, elegance, beauty, 1895 Columbia 
strength and finish. They have 

every improvement that skill Prices : 
and experience can suggest. $100 for all 


They offer a range of equipment Single Models. 


and design that gives to the 
buyer almost the advantage of Tandem, $150. 


having his machine built to 

order. They represent the highest quality ever attained 
in bicycle manufacture, and at the 1895 price — made 
the standard price for high-grade production by our 
action — wise buyers will be unanimous in their choice 
of Columbias for their use. 


Bicycles of Lower Price are sometimes desired 
by persons who are willing to put aside the peerless 
excellence of the Columbia, in order to save money at 
the outset. For these the Hartford Cycle Co., owned 
and directed by us, will make a line of bicycles as fol- 
lows: Wartfords, of high grade, the equal of any 
other bicycle except the Columbia, $80; Wizards, of 
a sterling construction and quality only possible from 
very large and uniform production, $60; Wizards 
(26-in.) for boys and girls, $50. 


The Columbia Catalogue for 1895 is a strikingly 
artistic and worthy presen- 
tation of the handsomest line 
of bicycles ever made, beau- 
tifully printed and illustrated, 
and full of interesting matter 
relating to Columbia bicycles 
and their manufacture. It 
should be secured by every 
one who has the slightest 
inclination to try cycling in 
1895. By mail for two 2-cent 
stamps, or free upon _per- 
sonal application at any Columbia agency. 








Tbe Columbia Pad C. -ndar enters upon its roth 

year with additional attractions to increase the popularity this favorite desk-helper has attained. 
The convenient daily leaves, containing sentiments as wise and witty as those in years. 
past, are bright with dainty silhouettes and sketches, and preach the value 

of outdoor exercise, good roads, and cycling in a delightfully agreeable 

way. Whether as a day-by-day desk companion or as a useful storehouse 

for memoranda, the Columbia Calendar should find a place in every office 

and home. We will send it post-paid on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


Columbias, Hartfords and Wizards form the most comprebensive line ever offered to the American people. 


Our reputation and guarantee are behind every wheel we produce. There can be nothing more reliable. 


Pope Manufacturing Company, 


Factories and General Offices, hartford, Conn. 


Boston, 221 Columbus Ave. Providence, 124 Matbewson St. Rew Work, 12 Warren St. Buffalo, 609 Main St. Chicago, 291 Wlabasb Ave. 


Brooklyn, Baltimore, Pbiladelpbia, Wiasbington, 
Brooklyn Cycle Co., 555 Fulton St. Eisenbrandt Cycle Co., 311 E. Baltimore St. Wart Cycle Co., 816 Arch St. District Cycle Co., 452 Pennsylvania Ave., RH. Wi. 


Tbere is probably a Columbia Agency in your Town. If not, ‘we want one. 





